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WASHING A RIVER 1S ANOTHER 


PRECAUTION WE TAKE 


If you were to take two twelve inch test tubes, one filled 
with water from the river and the other filled from the 
filters, and hold them up to the light, you couldn't tell 
one from the other. But look down through them, end to 


Out oF LAKE WINNEBAGO, winding northeast to Green 
Bay, flows the Fox River. A beautiful river is the Fox and 
clear and clean as rivers go. Small mouthed black bass and 
wall-eyed pike make it their home; each Spring countless 
schools of fish come into the river to spawn and a river 
must be pretty clean to be a healthy place for fish. 

But just clean river water would not do for the making 
of the refined groundwood which, with sulphite pulp, 
forms the base of three of the most widely used printing 
papers in America. So on the right bank of the Fox, at 
Kimberly, Wisconsin, we built a filtering plant. Pure, clean, 
white spruce pulp deserves the purest water we can get, 
and every drop used in the making of groundwood pulp 
at this mill is pumped through filter beds five feet thick. 
Twelve million gallons, enough to take care of the daily 
needs in a city of eighty thousand people, flow through 


these filters in a single day. 


end—there is as much difference as between a pair of 
smoked glasses and a reading lens. Purest materials and 
constant laboratory control are essential in perfect printing 
papers to fill the demands of modern high speed presses. 

If you are a buyer of printing, a printer, or a publisher, 
find out just what these modern papers can do for you 
toward improving the readability of your messages while 
definitely lowering costs. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 
Sixth Street. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Sty fect 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


otoplate 
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LEADING NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS Who Spent 
More Than $500,000 
in First Half of 1937 


General Motors Corp 
Procter & Gamble Co 
Standard Brands, Inc 
Ford Motor Co 
Chrysler Corporation 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., R. J 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 
A General Foods Corporatio: 
Lever Bros. Co 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 
American Tobacco Co 
Bristol-Myers Co 
Sterling Products, In« 
Campbell Soup Co 
erican Home Products 
Heinz Co, H. J 
General Mills Inc 
National Dairy Product 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp 
Lambert Company 
Pepsodent Co 
jeneral Electric Company 
Jergens-Woodbury 
Radio Corp. of America 
Lehn & Fink Products Co 
Laboratories, Inc. Dr 
Lady Esther Co 
Packard Motor Car Co 
Texas Co 
Wrigley Co, Wm. Jr 
ut Tire & Rubber Co 
ont, Corliss & Co 
Wasey Products Co 
Philco Radio & Televisio: 
Studebaker Corp 
Shell Petroleum Corp 
Westinghouse Electric & Mtg 
American Telephone & Tele 
Socony-Vacuum Corp 
Gillette Safety Razor Co 
international Cellucotton Prod 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Kellogg Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc 
California Packing Corp 
International Harvester Co 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 





A comparison of FACTORY'’s circulation rec- 
ords with a list* of 49 leading national ad- 
vertisers reveals that FACTORY reaches im- 
portant plant operating men in 46 of these 
49 leading companies and penetrates 517 
individual plant units. 

Typical of what happens every time 
FACTORY '’s circulation is checked against a 
list of outstanding companies, this compari- 
son reflects the same trend shown by pre- 
vious studies of companies that did impor- 
tant new plant construction, built new power 
plants, and paid dividends last year. 

You can be sure your advertising messages 
in FACTORY will reach important men in the 
bulk of the active, aggressive plants in the 
manufacturing industries regardless of the 
standard by which you evaluate their im- 
portance to you. 


* P.1.B. figures, PRINTERS INK, August 5, 1937 
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Management and Maintendnce 


Member of A.8.C., Inc. and A.B.P., Inc. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Power Plant 


Problems Are 
Covered Editorially 


OWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
P assists men in charge of power 

plants in the solution of their 
many problems. It covers engineering 
principles and new developments, plant 
economy, Operation routine, organiza- 
tion and personnel of operating force. 


The careful balance of subjects dis- 
cussed in POWER PLANT ENGI- 
NEERING keeps its readers abreast of 
latest design and practice in steam, in- 
ternal combustion and hydro-electric 
power generation; in electrical distri- 
bution and application; in refrigera- 
tion and its rapid increase in industrial 
service; in heating, ventilation and air 
conditioning; also in the architectural 
designs of industrial plants, central 
stations and sub-stations. 


Of the various departments in POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING that enable 
readers to find quickly information of 
special interest, one of the most valu- 
able in dealing with minor problems 


2 


is ““Readers’ Conference,” in connec- 
tion with which hundreds of inquiries 
are answered each month by letter, in 
addition to those published. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
has pioneered editorially in presenting 
the subject of electron tubes. Through 
a series of 20 articles it focused spe- 
cial attention on Combustion Control 
equipment and its possibilities for im- 
proved economy in boiler plants. 

Important power plant engineers and 


executives of the country look to 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S 


editorial pages for guidance on opera- 
tion, and to its advertising pages 
for latest developments in equipment. 
Many letters from subscribers tell us 
that they study the information in the 
advertisements with the same interest 
that they give to the editorial pages. 


Your advertising in POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING will receive the at- 
tention of more than 18,000 engineers 
and executives in the country’s princi- 
pal industrial, public utility and ser\ 

ice institution plants. Sample cop} 
and further information on request. 
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Charter Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


53 West 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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G. D. CRAIN, JR. 
Publisher 


RALPH O. McGRAW 
Editor 


MURRAY E. CRAIN 
Associate Editor 


IRWIN ROBINSON 
Eastern Editor 


KEITH J. EVANS 
Contributing Editor 


E. F. THAYER 
Advertising Manager 
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NEXT MONTE 


Additional talks which were presented at the 
|AA. Chicago conference last month will be 
lished in these pages next month. Among 
em will be: 


“How to Use and Not to Use Industrial 
Motion Pictures,” by L. B. Sizer, N. W. Ayer 
Son, Inc., Detroit. This is one of the most 
rctical and comprehensive guides to the mo- 
0 picture question ever published. 


‘How and Why to Use Letters in the Indus- 
mal Advertising Program’—The four practical 
me reports full of useful and tested suggestions. 


" “How Reading Habits Influence the Choice 
‘Media, by Archibald Crossley, Crossley, Inc., 
New York. A factual report of a nation-wide 
mvey of reading habits of industrial executives 
erelation to advertising material. 


"Summaries of the eight parallel problem clin- 
S covering sales promotion through distribu- 
hs: letters; shows; mechanics; visual presenta- 
%; Motion pictures; department organization; 
ad selling engineering construction industries 


* 


hilished monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
» Advertising Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
i Chicago. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New York 
Ofice: 330 W. Forty-Second Street. Telephone: 
R. 9.4432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
46S. Hill St.; Atlanta, Walton Bldg. Single copies, 
" cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
"4 foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Entered as 
"ond class matter December 22, 1936, at the 
put office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of 
Merch 3, 1879, 


“Pyrigh:, 1937, Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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N. |. A. A. Chicago Conference Sets New Record... . 
N. 1. A. A. Panel Awards. . 


Scientific Methods Are the “ae to ven Successful Industrial 


Marketing 
HOWARD EHRLICH 


New Opportunities for the Industrial Advertising Man. . 
G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


Twelve Ways for the Industrial deeuueiiens Manager to Use 


Research 
LYNDON O. BROWN 


Industrial Expositions |... 


How We Coédrdinate Our Sales oil Advertising Activities... 
HARRY NEAL BAUM 


Applying Showmanship and Adding Sales Power to Copy 
KENNETH M. GOODE 


A Plan for More Effective Public Relations 
CHARLES McDONOUGH 


How to Eliminate Waste in Advertising 
PANEL DISCUSSION 


How to Evaluate and Select Business Papers 
WILFORD YORK 


O. K. As Inserted 


Planning Catalogs and Product Bulletins. 
F. WARE CLARY 


How Much Shall We Spend for Advertising and Where?. . 
ARTHUR W. RAMSDELL 


1937 N. |. A. A. Industrial Advertising Budgets Survey. . 
Direct vs. Indirect Advertising. . 

Editorial . 

Space Placed with A. B. P. woo by hited Agencies 


Problems in Industrial Marketing 
KEITH J. EVANS 


Milestones in Publishing. . . 
Advertising Volume Figures. 
N. 1. A. A. News............ 
Letters to the Editor. . 

Trends 

Index to Research 

Index to Advertisers. . 
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—— MOVEMBER 


VERYBODY in the Chemical Process 
, Industries will be talking about the 
coming Chemical Industries Exposition to be 
held in New York City. Many new develop- 
ments in materials and equipment will be 
displayed there. 


The Preview (November) Issue of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry will present the 
first advance and detailed information on the 
exhibits to be shown at the Exposition. Floor 
diagrams, exhibit lists and brief descriptions 
of exhibits will give the complete story of 
what is to be on display in New York. 








Good old human curiosity will give this Pre- 
view Issue a page-by-page reading. Your sales 
message will get more than usual attention 
from an interested audience. 


Forms Close 
OCTOBER 20th 
e 
CIRCULATION 


24.000 





INDUSTRIAL AND 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


332 West 42nd Street New York City 





Orders cost less 
Orders come faster 
Orders are easier to “manufacture” 


WHEN YOU MAKE IT EASIER FOR BUYERS TO BUY! 


Make it easier for all of your potential buyers to get primary buying in- 
formation on your products — anytime — the moment they want it. Make 
it easier for them to find out why, where and how to buy your products. 


Don't stop at merely offering this information to those 
who request it. Put it permanently on file in their 
offices. Put it where they will be sure to look for it. 
Send it to them filed in Sweet's — which has been 
voted by thousands of industrial buyers, the most 
useful source of buying information in their offices. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE “ 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 





Four Sweet's Catalog Files, each having a 
separate distribution and each complete for 
its particular market, are available for manu- 
facturers who sell in the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets: 

1 — For Engineers and Contractors 

(Industrial) 

2 — For Power Plants 

3 — For the Process Industries 

4—Forthe Mechanical Industries 


The 1938 Sweet's Catalog Files for these mar- 
kets are now being compiled. Arrange now to 
have buying information on your products 


included. 
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ie? HOW TO TRANSMIT 


— HOW TO CONTROL 


7 HOW TO APPLY .. 


/ POWER J 


| FOR MECHANICAL OPERATIONS | 
> ~~ | 


On these important subjects 
MACHINERY carried a | 4 


\ 
cae. total of 105 Articles 
during 12 months 


just ended. 








MACHINERY. 148 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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COLLEGES 


HOSPITALS 


SANATORIUMS ASYLUMS, ETC. 














POWER & GAS 
COMPANIES 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
DINING CAR SYSTEMS 


OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


GOVERNMENT 


INSTITUTIONS RESTAURANTS 


JRCULATION 


These Are Institutions... 
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All of these are institutions, joined by 
their kindred problems into the field 
which the new publication, INSTITU- 
TIONS, has singled out for service. 
They and the outfitters who serve them, 
both manufacturers and jobbers, and 
their salesmen, together with the archi- 
tects who specialize in institutional con- 
struction and _ remodeling, 

total more than 54,000. They 

will comprise the reader audi- 

ence of the new publication, 

a vast buying army, brought 

together by INSTITUTIONS 

for the first time into simple, 
single-effort selling focus. 


If you have a product used by the insti- 
tutional field in equipping, furnishing, 
decorating, maintenance, construction 
or remodeling, INSTITUTIONS is the one 
publication which will put your sales 
message by the most direct route into 
the buying minds of your best custom- 
ers and prospects. 
The: rate for INSTITUTIONS 
will make it possible for man- 
ufacturers to do the complete 
selling job of the institutional 
field at a fraction of the cost 
of using just one vertical pub- 
lication in each of the divi- 
sions of the field. 


EQUIPPING - FURNISHING - DECORATING + MAINTAINING + REMODELING 





A DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





WHY Your advertisinin 
- « = GETS RESULTS 
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PRODUCT 


Helps you sell industry’s biggest buyers of parts, materials and fiishes 


| 





an PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


FRICK COMPANY 


CUNCOnPoRATED > 





WAYNESBORO.PEenna.US A. May 7, 1937 
*Friday* 


Product Engineering 
330 Weet 42nd Street 
Nee York, Sew York 


Att; &. ¥. 3. Kennedy 
Gentlemen; 
a 


I have learned that there is usually 
wh information to be obtained from your 
ivertisements .... sometimes I write for 
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" AS TOLD BY FOUR TYPICAL 


* 
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9 OF PARTS + MATERIALS and FINISHES 


Pe 


GINEERING 


shes 4McGraw-Hill Publication + 330 West 42nd Street, New York 








Like industrial salesmen, industrial advertising must reach men 
to do its work. 

Compare your advertisement’s chances of reaching men in a 
“company subscription” magazine with its chances in Mill & 
Factory — which is sent by personal copy to the known indus- 

trial buying authorities. 
WHO ARE Compare its appearance; well reproduced on high grade 
pag dn ong coated paper. Its acceptance, surrounded by well-edited, in- 
Mill & Factory's subscription lists are formative articles of vital interest to plant executives. 
com pose 1 of mames of the men who buy 
regardless of title; supplied by in- 
dustrial distributors’ salesmen—the men 
n the front line trenches of industrial 


equipment selling, who pay for every 
copy 








» A 
» =eemeewear.-Mast Publication 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street: CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Personal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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@ INDUSTRIAL advertising and mar- 
keting registered greater importance 
and the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association reflected a new signifi- 
cance at the fifteenth annual confer- 
ence of the association at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 
22-24. 

Marking up an all-time high for at- 
tendance, with 704 registrations for 
the three-day event, against some 450 
the year previous at Philadelphia, the 
meeting will go down in the history 
of advertising as the dawn of a new 
era, with industrial advertising, once 
the orphan child, rising to leadership. 

The meeting at Chicago last month 
once more voiced the unselfishness of 
the industrial goods division of indus- 
try with further expression of its de- 
sire to champion an extensive and 
thorough campaign of education to 
sell the public on the virtues of all in- 
dustry and instill a greater apprecia- 
tion of what it has done and is doing 
to elevate the economic and better the 
social standards of all America. A 
proposal that a five million dollar an- 
nual program be worked out along 
these lines was advanced by Charles 
McDonough, Combustion Engineering 
Company, New York, a vice-president 


of N.LA.A., who headed the associa- 


INDUSTRIAL MARRETING 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


OCTOBER, 1937 


M4 


N. ILA. A. Chicago Conference 
Sets New Record 











This is the new emblem of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion selected by the members from 
forty-one designs submitted in a con- 
test sponsored by the Milwaukee 
chapter. It was designed by the 
creative department of the E. F. 
Schmidt Company, Milwaukee. Sec- 
ond place went to Howard E. 
Mills, advertising manager, The 
National Automatic Tool Com- 
pany, Richmond, Ind. The previ- 
ous emblem ran in seventh place 
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tion’s committee on public relations 
last year. The committee will seek a 
way of inducing action to launch a 










two-year campaign consisting largely 
of newspaper space and radio time. Mr. 
McDonough’s proposal is given in 
more detail elsewhere in this issue. 

The conference brought to a close 

the administration of William E. 
McFee, The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, O., whose un- 
tiring and aggressive efforts a year pre- 
vious, when serving as vice-president 
in charge of membership, injected a 
new declaration of purpose and sent 
the enrollment on its way at a speed 
which continued through the past year 
under Stanley A. Knisely, Republic 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland, and reg- 
istered 973 at the time of the Chicago 
meeting. The association now has fif- 
teen chapters. 
@ Mr. McFee is succeeded as president 
by F. O. Wyse, advertising manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Other officers elected 
are: 

Vice-presidents: Charles McDon- 
ough, Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, New York; Stanley A. Knisely, 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland; 
Richard P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, O.; and Theodore 
Marvin, Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Secretary-treasurer: W. D. Murphy, 
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Here are the new officers and the past president of the National Industrial Advertisers Association: Stanley A. Knisely (left), Republic Ste 
Corporation, Cleveland, and Theodore Marvin, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., vice-presidents; F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie C. 
















Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 





The Sloan Valve Company, Chicago. 

New directors elected for a two- 
year term are as follows: 

Roy D. Baldwin, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
H. D. Payne, Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago; Howard K. 
Kenyon, Armco Culvert Mfrs. Asso- 
ciation, Middletown, O.; H. E. Van 
Petten, B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
Howell, Carboloy Com- 
E. Christena, 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Company, Indian- 


ron; E. C. 
pany, Inc., Detroit; E. 


polis (one year); J. M. Jewell, Reeves 
Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind.; 

@ Van B. Hooper, Louis Allis Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Harry M. Carroll, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Mo- 
Harrison, N. J.; Robert A. 
International Nickel Com- 
York; A. O. Wirt, 


Schramm, Inc., West Chester Pa. (re 


tors, Inc °9 
Wheeler, 


pany, New 


elected) ; 

K. E. Kellenberger, Union Switch & 
Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa.; L. C. 
Blake, 


Company, St. 


Pneumatic Machinery 
Lloyd Elling- 


wood, Toledo Scale Company 


Curtis 
Louis; 
(one 
year); R. Louis Towne, Surface Com- 
bustion Corporation, Toledo; G. A. 
Brace, Ferranti Electric, Ltd., Toron- 
Russell B. Barnett, 
Union Drawn Steel Company, Massil- 
lon, O.; and Terry Mitchell, Frick 
Company, Waynesboro, Pa. (at large). 

The Cleveland chapter will be host 


to the conference in 1938. 


to (re-elected); 


In addition to the featured talks on 


the program, which are treated at 
length in this issue, the conference re- 
ceived reports on several association 


activities of importance. H. von P. 
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Thomas, Bussmann Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, who headed the Committee 
on Publishers’ Statements, which was 
set up in 1933 by Forrest U. Webster, 
reported the completion of four years 
of work with the assistance of thirty 
to forty space buyers, publishers and 
representatives of ABC and CCA on a 
form by which industrial advertisers 
might gain a more significant evalua- 
tion of publications they are interested 
in using. 

“The new forms,” said Mr. Thomas, 
“make it possible to more accurately 
compare data on all types of papers 
whether they be ABC, CCA or un- 
audited—it only arranges the informa- 
tion given on the audit forms or un- 
audited publishers’ statements in such 
a way that the buyer can more readily 
see the strength or weakness of the 
publications in question.” 

Putting the forms into use will be 
directed by the Cleveland chapter. All 
ABC and CCA papers will be asked to 
make the forms available for distribu- 
tion at the request of advertisers as 
soon as possible after the latest official 
bureau audit. Non-audited papers are 
being asked to have the information 
available by August 1 of each year, 
the information to be based upon facts 
and figures for the first six months of 
each year. It has been suggested that 
publishers reproduce the reports in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet the request 
of their advertisers and file a copy 
with N.LA.A. headquarters. 

The data to be supplied on the forms 
are comprehensive, covering circula- 
tion, background material as a guide 
to editorial evaluation, and mechanical 


pany, South Milwaukee, president; William E. McFee, American Rolling Mill ee. Middletown, O., past president; Charles McDonoug 
Combustion Engineering Company, New York, and Richard P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, vice-presidents, and W. D. Murp 


(For better likeness of Dick Dodds, see page 42—he’s really a wide-awake fele 


information. A breakdown of circu- 
lation is required by states and coun- 
ties (optional until 1939); by indus- 
trial classifications, and individual oc- 
cupational functions. The last two 
may be based on ABC or CCA classi 
fications until 1939. 

@ The association was informed by 
Roland G. E. Ullman, chairman of the 
Marketing of Capital Goods Commit- 
tee, that the Marketing Research Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce 
has begun work on the “Industrial 
Market Data Handbook.” The work 
will be under the direction of Wilford 
L. White. 

R. Davison, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York, announced the ap- 
proval by the board of a plan whereby 
members of the association will coop 
erate in obtaining case studies of buy- 
ing habits in their own companies and 
turn them over to the association. Two 
thousand questionnaires will be sought 
on twenty-six products and for each 
one completed the association will re 
ceive $5 from McGraw-Hill Publish 
ing Company. Thus a total of $10, 
000 may be realized for the associa 
tion by this activity. 

This activity is one of greatest im 
portance and significance to th 
N.LA.A. and industrial marketers a 
a whole, as the application of the find 
ings will enable the marketing of in 
dustrial goods to be placed on a mor 
scientific basis than ever before. Th 
survey will be made in the nature o 
an experiment, and if successful, simi 
lar studies will be made for other pub 
lishers upon request. 

The list of products to be covere: 
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by the survey includes paint for prod- 
uct finishing and for plant structure 
maintenance; lubricants for machinery 
and trucks; conveyors, industrial 
trucks, cranes, electric motors above 
one horsepower and those of fractional 
horsepower; electric control apparatus, 
speed reducers, transmission belts, 
pumps, valves, pipe, electric wire, fans 
and blowers, roofing, machine tools, 
welders (gas or electric), Diesel en- 
gines, air conditioning, boilers, com- 
pressors, instruments, metal (as a raw 
material) and industrial lighting re- 
flectors. 

@ One object of the survey, as out- 
lined to the convention, is to deter- 
mine the number of men who have 
a voice in buying any given piece of 
equipment and the importance of each. 
Under “determination of the need,” 
the survey names thirteen groups who 
may have something to say, the list 
ranging from general administrative 
officers down through production, en- 
gineering, maintenance, purchasing 
and even sales departments. Some of 
these may also have something to say 
about “Determination of the Type” 
and “Determination of the Make,” two 
other important phases on which in- 
formation is sought. 

“Titles are confusing,” the question- 
naire warns the man attempting to 
throw light on all of the steps involved 
in a purchase. “Please use the follow- 
ing list of functions in reporting an- 
swers to the questions.” 

Some of the significant questions 





R. Louis Towne, Surface Combustion 
Corporation, Toledo, accepts the 
charter for the Toledo chapter, of 
which he is president, which was pre- 
sented at the members’ luncheon at 
the N.I.A.A. Chicago conference by 
William E. McFee (left). Stanley A. 
Knisely, Republic Steel Corporation, 
who presided at the luncheon, is seen 
in the background. The association 
now has fifteen local chapters 







There were 208 panels of advertising material, representing 78 advertisers, 


on display at the N.I.A.A. Chicago conference. G. A. Hansen, advertising 
manager, Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago, was chairman of exhibit committee 


N. I. A. A. Panel Awards 


@ AWARDS for outstanding adver- 
tising exhibited at the Chicago confer- 
ence by N.I.A.A. members were made 
in six classifications on the basis of 
ballot voting by the membership and 
three judges who worked separately 
and made individual recommendations. 
The unanimity of opinion expressed 
was declared exceptional. 

The panels were judged on percent- 
age on the following points: Simplici- 
ty; copy; text, codrdination; continui- 
ty; typography; layout, art; objec- 
tive; and results. Judges were: Homer 
J. Buckley, president, Buckley, Dement 
& Co., Chicago; Roland G. E. Ullman, 
Philadelphia agency; Charles G. Crabb, 
advertising manager, Wrought Washer 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. The 
awards were as follows: 

Mayor INSTALLATIONS: Fairbanks 
Morse & Co. Honorable mentions to 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Com- 
pany and Chicago Bridge & Iron Com- 


pany. 


Accessory INSTALLATIONS: War- 
ner & Swasey Company. Honorable 
mentions to Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Com- 
pany and Heald Machine Company. 

OPERATING EQUIPMENT: James R. 
Kearney Corporation. Honorable men- 
tions to Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Com- 
pany and Line Materials Company. 

FABRICATING Parts: The Edward 
Valve & Mfg. Company, Inc. Honor- 
able mentions to Jenkins Bros. and 
Mercoid Corporation. 

Mertats: The American Rolling Mill 
Company. Honorable mentions to 
Lamson & Sessions Company and John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company. 

Materiats: Bakelite Corporation. 
Honorable mentions to B. F. Goodrich 
Company and Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. 

The advertising material which re- 
ceived first awards will be reproduced 
in these pages next month and be the 
subject of The Copy Chasers in the 
“O. K. As Inserted” feature. 





asked by the questionnaire, showing 
how every ramification of the subject 
is to be studied, follow: 

“By whom was need suggested? By 
what circumstances or for what rea- 
sons was it suggested? To whom sug- 
gested? By whom considered? Who 
made decision that a purchase (with- 
out reference to type or make) should 
be made now? How much time elapsed 
between original suggestion of need 
and decision to purchase? 

“Was separate consideration as to 
type of product necessary? If so, 
by whom considered? By whom ap- 
proved? By whom finally decided? 
What makes were in any way consid- 
ered? From how many companies 
were salesmen seen or bids secured?” 

The codperating members are asked 
to be specific. In answering the ques- 
tion, “What was the controlling rea- 
son or reasons for selection of the make 
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decided upon,” vague answers such as 
“quality,” “price” or “service” are 
ruled out. “Durability,” “speed,” or 
“low maintenance cost” must be indi- 
cated, according to the facts. 

The advertising man making the re- 
port is asked to estimate the total 
number of persons who participated 
in the transaction from the original 
suggestion of the need to the placing 
of the order, as well as the elapsed 
time from suggestion of the need to 
the placing of the order. 

Turning to the other side of the 
picture, he must tell “through what 
buying steps the salesman who got the 
order participated actively.” 

A feature of the Thursday after- 
noon session was a visual presentation 
of “The ABC’s of Industrial Adver- 
tising,” staged by the Dotted Line 
Club of Chicago and the McGraw- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Scientifji 
M. 


are the Key to 


More Successful 
Industrial Marketing 


@ IN YOUR individual 
and through this organization you hold 
in your hands at least one key to the 
perplexing riddle that has confronted 
this nation for the last twelve months. 
And only when we have solved that 
riddle shall we find a sure defense 
against the threat of permanent un- 


capacities 


employment, permanent relief and per- 
manent taxation to care for the job- 
less. 

This riddle is: How are we going to 
reconcile a record-breaking production 
by industry with a continuing unem- 
ployment roll of millions? 

Many suggestions have been ad- 
vanced to deal with this situation. 
Some would discard or hobble the 
power-driven machine and revert to 
primitive standards of living. Others 
would freeze our present standard and 
simply distribute our increasing pro- 
ductive power among the workers in 
the form of shorter hours and more 
leisure. But somehow our common 
sense shrinks from such remedies as 
not being in keeping with the spirit of 
progress that always has activated the 
American people. 

We must find some way by which 
we can create more work and more 
wages that will give everyone a chance 
to enjoy an even higher standard of 
living than the one we now enjoy. 

One factor of the solution of this 
riddle lies in the application of more 
scientific methods to industrial mar- 
keting. I should like to take this op- 
portunity to indicate why this is so. 

Industrial marketing is our biggest 
Of all the goods that flow 
through the channel of commerce, 


business. 


From an address before the Chicago 
conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-24 
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fifty-eight per cent are consumed by 
industry. This is after allowing for 
exports and for goods consumed at the 
source. 

Another reason why industrial mar- 
keting constitutes our biggest business 
is the pressure of our savings seeking 
investment. Through the various in- 
vestment channels billions of dollars 
flow each year into the market for in- 
dustrial products. All in all, the busi- 
ness of industrial marketing consti- 
tutes more than half of the national 
economy and the relative prosperity of 
the country depends largely on the 
movement of goods from industry to 
industry; that is, trade in capital goods 
and other forms of producers’ goods. 
@ We are just emerging from the most 
destructive depression in our national 
history. During its course the produc- 
tion of industrial products fell almost 
to nothing. And now that we are on 
our way out, thoughtful people are 
taking stock of those measures by 
which we may insure against so com- 
plete a collapse of the capital goods in- 
dustries the next time the business 
cycle takes a dip. 

The current recovery is unique be- 
cause it derives from three sources: 
First, the natural expansion of busi- 


ness, starting with low prices and the 
natural pressure of demand to fill the 
shortages; second, artificial stimulus 
that has been given to business by gov- 
ernmental expenditures, amounting to 
more than $8,500,000,000 since 
March, 1933; third, a world-wide ar- 
mament race in which the world ex- 
penditure will exceed $10,000,000,000 
in 1937 as compared with less than 
$3,000,000,000 in 1929. 

These three forces pushing business 
up have in large measure caught in- 
dustry by surprise. Stocks are low; 
in some cases practically non-existent. 
Many industries are behind in deliv- 
eries. Industry is seeking to expand 
production, to capitalize on the up- 
swing, to profit while the sun shines. 

But—industry is confronted by 
more rapidly rising costs of doing 
business. These higher costs today 
stand in the way of the profits that 
might have been realized from a cor- 
responding recovery of business during 
any previous business cycle. 

These increasing costs are found in, 

first, swiftly rising raw material prices, 
in steel, in copper, in practically all 
the raw materials industry buys, add- 
ing materially to the cost of doing 
business. 
@ Second, swiftly rising labor costs, 
stimulated not only by a shortage in 
skilled labor but also by the most 
militant drive of organized labor in 
our history, encouraged by a sympa- 
thetic administration. Moreover, pay- 
roll taxes for social security add to 
the cost of labor. Concessions won by 
unions in shorter work days and limi- 
tations in the speed of production add 
to the cost of labor. The hourly cost 
of labor never has been so high. 

Third, greater obsolescence of indus- 
trial buildings and equipment than we 
have ever had in our history, the 
result of which must be unnecessarily 
high production costs. Thus, every 
executive is asking: ““How far dare we 
raise our prices to pass on to our cus- 
tomers these increased expenses of do- 
ing business?” 

But the American system of free 
competition protects the consumer by 
putting three tremendous obstacles in 
the path of excessive price increases: 
First, direct competition. Some com- 
petitors can choose to raise prices more 
moderately or not at all. The low cost 
plants can decide to absorb some costs 
or all the increased costs. Plants hav- 
ing substantial unused capacities can 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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@ BUSINESS management learned a 
lesson from the depression—learned 
many things that are changing policies 
and introducing new viewpoints af- 
fecting advertising and sales promo- 
tion, as well as other factors in suc- 
cessful business operation. 

Thus, while it has been pointed out 
that there may be no opportunities in 
our field which are entirely new, they 
are new in the sense that they are ca- 
pable of development and realization 
today. That was not true as recently 
as ten years ago. 

It might be a good idea for the man 
engaged in industrial advertising to 
step out of his role as an advertising 
technician and reduce his function to 
its simplest terms. Looked at in this 
light, it is evident that the most im- 
portant task any advertising manager 
can assume is the major assignment of 
making friends for his company. 

Building good will has always been 
recognized as important, but it has 
been regarded somewhat as a by-prod- 
uct of good advertising. It may be 
heresy to say it, but making friends 
and creating good will is today even 
more important than the immediate 
task of getting orders. 

What management has realized, and 
this point of view is coloring its at- 
titude toward the functions and pos- 
sibilities of advertising, is that its 
friendly relations should be deeper and 
more extensive than ever before. 

It is because business is today con- 
scious of its need for a friendly rela- 
tionship not only with customers but 
other, important groups that manage- 
ment is lending a willing ear to the 
sales promotion and advertising execu- 
tive who has a practical, workable 
plan for making friends for his com- 
pany. General executives are aware 
that times have changed, and they are 
rapidly endeavoring to formulate poli- 
cies which will take due note of those 
changes. 

As heads of advertising and sales 
promotion departments, we of course 
realize that policies must be established 
by management. But it is true today 
as never before that basic policies are 
subject to change, and that construc- 
tive ideas which will help to improve 
the position of the company will be 
welcomed by those who must deter- 
mine them. Advertising executives 
can contribute specifically and help- 


From an address before the Chicago 
conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-24. 





Neu Onportunities 


for the Industrial Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Man 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr., 


Publisher, ‘Industrial Marketing," Chicago 


fully to the solution of those prob- 
lems which involve the field in which 
the professional advertising man should 
be pre-eminent — namely, _ relations 
with people. If there is a- business 
executive who should know mass psy- 
chology and its practical application 
to current business problems, it is the 
advertising man. 

Let’s start out, then, with the con- 
viction that the greatest job of any 
advertising man is to make friends— 
build good will. We won’t quarrel 
with the necessity of selling goods, 
even in a period when orders are com- 
ing over the transom and production 
facilities are taxed to capacity. We 
all know that to sell a product made 
by a house for which the prospective 
buyer has no feeling of friendly rela- 
tionship, in whose mind definite good 
will has not been created, is always 
difficult. Hence the job is basic as to 
sales, basic’ as to the future success 
and stability of the business. 

@ Now let’s analyze this job of mak- 
ing friends and building good will and 
see just where it carries us. 

The groups to whom we will want 
to extend our good will building oper- 
ations may be defined as (1) employes; 
(2) stockholders; (3) customers and 
prospective customers and (4) the 
general public. 

The field of employe relations is one 
of growing importance. The attitude 
of government and the public toward 
labor, on the one hand, and the re- 
quirements of a stable economic sys- 
tem based on machine production and 
industrial development on the other, 
have made it mandatory that industry 
adopt a modern and far-sighted policy 
toward its workers. 

Every advertising man should un- 
derstand the fundamentals of the eco- 
nomic problems involved in the suc- 
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cessful operation of our industrial 
civilization. At the risk of telling 
you something you already know, I 
should like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the contributions of organi- 
zations like the Brookings Institution 
to national thinking on this important 
subject. Its analysis of the causes of 
depression and the requirements for 
prosperity are of prime significance to 
every business executive, and especially 
to every advertising man charged with 
promoting good industrial relations. 
@ Other: important material bearing 
on this subject has been published by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the Machinery & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute and similar bodies which 
have devoted their efforts during the 
depression and recovery periods to a 
more careful analysis of the industrial 
situation than has ever been made be- 
fore. Their findings should be a part 
of your permanent equipment. 

No plan of employe relations, re- 
gardless of the skill with which it is 
staged, nor the showmanship with 
which it is presented in terms of 
friendly activities for the benefit of 
the, workers, can be successful unless 
the basic policies of the company are 
sound, That goes without saying, but, 
on the other hand, many of the most 
difficult situations in industry have 
been the result of complete misunder- 
standing on the part of employes as 
to the volume of business, profits and 
competitive position of their company. 
Intelligent presentation of the facts, 
provided they are based on correct 
policies affecting workers, stockholders 
and customers, will answer the ques- 
tions which have been in the minds of 
many employes. 

Stockholders of your companies cer- 
tainly should be cultivated. Many of 
them know less than they are entitled 
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Greeting the president before the opening session 
was this contingent including [left} George F. 
Mathews, Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati; 
W. E. Elliott, Gardner-Richardson Company, Mid- 
dletown, O.; William E. McFee, president; Charles 
C. Tapscott, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis. In the right background is H. E. Van Petten, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., and R. Jaenke, “Steel” 


4 
Vy. 7 


Spreading out this huddle, the camera man found 
(left) E. J. Heimer, Barrett-Cravens Company, Chi- 
cago; J. R. Kearney, Jr., St. Louis; E. B. Bossart, 
Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland; D. A. Wolff, 
Edwin L. Wiegand Company, Pittsburgh; and K. E. 
Kellenberger, Union Switch & Signal Company 





to know about the affairs of their com- 
panies. Even if you have only a few 
score or a few hundred stockholders, 
you should see that they receive in- 
formation at regular intervals. The 
annual report and the mailing of divi- 
dend checks should be made the occa- 
sion for presentation of information 
which will make them proud to be 
part owners of their companies, proud 
to boost its products and defend its 
good name on any occasion when it 
may be attacked. 

@ We certainly want our company to 
have as many friends as possible among 
those who can use its goods. Obvious- 
ly we need to direct our good will 
building to the markets where our 
companies’ products can or should be 
used. Hence, we start with the funda- 
mental requirement of knowing our 
markets. 

How much do we know about 
them? In spite of all the discussion 
which has been going on since the 
N.LA.A. was established fifteen years 
ago, our knowledge of industrial mar- 
kets is still far from complete. It is 
mainly general, rather than specific. It 
has twilight zones into which the light 
of accurate information has not pene- 
trated. It is too often a help to ad- 
vertising specifically rather than a 
guide to marketing operations as a 
whole. 


This is a fault not confined to small 
companies with inadequate resources. 
Some of the biggest manufacturers of 
industrial goods in the United States 
have only recently conducted thor- 
ough researches into their markets and 
sales operations. Their findings have 
resulted in a complete revamping of 
their marketing programs. They have 
discovered almost complete lack of 
codrdination between sales and adver- 
tising; costly duplication of sales and 
advertising effort; failure to follow 
through with sales contacts after ad- 
vertising has been done; and an ab- 
sence of centralized marketing control 
which has spelled missed opportunities 
on the one hand and excessive costs 
on the other. 


@ We need more market facts—and 
it is up to us, as the advertising and 
sales promotion department, to get 
them. 

It should be added that in some 
companies market research is a func- 
tion of the sales department, along 
with product research. But in most 
companies the advertising and sales 
promotion manager either has or can 
assume the responsibility for work in 
market research and development. It’s 
an opportunity of tremendous impor- 
tance to his department and the com- 
pany; it puts him in the position of 
look-out in the crow’s nest, who is 
watching the horizon and can be the 
first to see important new trends 
which may affect the future of his 
company. It’s a responsibility the 
successful assumption of which will 
add greatly to the importance and 
prestige of his department. 


If we know our markets, and are 
reaching them through our advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, we are headed 
in the right direction. But are our 
advertising methods based on exact 
knowledge or do they merely follow 
customary procedure? 

Right now, for example, with indus- 
try trying to keep up with orders, 
how many advertising managers know 
whether they are spending too much, 
too little or exactly the right amount 
for publicity and promotion? 

A period of good business is a time 
when the job of building prestige and 
good will and making friends can be 
carried on at a rapidly accelerated 
pace. Have you a price problem? Is 
your product in the quality class, de- 
manding a higher price than some of 
its competitors? When is there a bet- 


ter time to sell the basic facts about 
the way your company has built serv- 
ice and performance into its product? 
Could there be a greater opportunity 
than is offered right now to make peo- 
ple realize and appreciate just what the 
trade mark of your company means 
in assurance of trouble-free service? 

And how about using advertising 
to help your salesmen carry their 
heavier loads? The same men who 
were selling your goods in 1932, 1933 
and 1934 are on the job today. They 
are a little older and a little tireder, 
and maybe they can’t make quite as 
many calls. Isn’t advertising qualified 
to help them take care of their terri- 
tories, make calls they can’t get 
around to, and pull in the orders that 
they would land if they had seven- 
league boots and could see all the peo- 
ple who would like to buy your 
products? 

What kind of copy are you using? 

Is it the best copy that you could 
produce? Does it click 100 per cent, 
or does the bored reader turn the page 
with the feeling that it’s just another 
ad? We have been talking about in- 
dustrial copy testing for a number of 
years, while general advertisers have 
actually been doing it. Here’s a 
field in which the codperative possi- 
bilities of the N.I.A.A. with its nu- 
merous local chapters and close per- 
sonal contacts can be made immensely 
profitable. No one can generalize 
about copy successfully, but if it’s to 
make friends for your company and 
its products, it should be right. Today 
it’s not always possible to put an “O.K. 
As Inserted” on all of your advertise- 
ments. 
@ What about the advertising media 
of the industrial field? We have wit- 
nessed a great deal of earnest effort 
on the part of industrial advertising 
men on the quantitative phases of ad- 
vertising media, but from many stand- 
points the qualitative factors are far 
more important. The editorial rela- 
tionship of a medium to its field may 
be more significant to the advertiser 
than the total volume of its circula- 
tion. 

How well do you know the editors 
of the industrial publications in which 
you are represented? Do you visual- 
ize them as the men who are prepar- 
ing and conditioning their fields, 
through constructive editorial service, 
to receive your sales messages? Do 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Twelve Ways for the Industrial 
Advertising Manager to Use 


Research 


By LYNDON O. BROWN 
Director Merchandising and Research, 


Lord and Thomas, Chicago 


@ AN INDUSTRIAL advertising 
manager once presented the results of 
some research he had accumulated to 
his management committee. They 
were rather imposing. A _ lengthy 
four-volume report talked in great de- 
tail about many subjects. The com- 
mittee listened attentively at first, 
then slumped deeper and deeper in 
their chairs as they became lost in a 
maze of subjects and figures. The ad- 
vertising manager had been thorough. 
He went through the business from 
stem to stern, and didn’t miss a point. 
But in every field he investigated, he 
was merely demonstrating obvious 
facts which were generally greeted 
with a “So what?” attitude. At no 
point was it apparent that any conclu- 
sions or recommendations for a change 
in policy were clearly established. His 
audience became more and more con- 
fused. There was only one spark of 
interest, when he said something which 
the sales manager interpreted as inter- 
fering in his private business, and 
greeted with the remark, “Better stick 
to advertising.” 

This advertising manager’s venture 
was doomed to failure because he made 
one common mistake. That funda- 
mental error was to lay out a broad 
comprehensive research program in- 
stead of carefully choosing one or two 
important problems that could be 
solved by research and concentrating 
on them. 

The most crucial operation in all 
market analysis is that of picking out 
problems that can actually be handled 
by research, having the courage to re- 
strict the work to these particular 
problems until they are solved, and 


Written especially for INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, based on a chart talk before 
the Chicago conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, Sept. 
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then making sure that the results of 
the research are carried into action. 
When one ceases to worry about all 
the different ways in which he might 
use research and concentrates on a few 
immediately practical applications, a 
good deal of the mystery disappears. 
Unfortunately, many people now at- 
tempt to make analyses as complicated 
as possible. The fact is that any ad- 
vertising manager who makes an 
analysis of his catalog to see how peo- 
ple use it, who breaks down broad cir- 
culation figures by actual readers, or 
who figures out his cost per inquiry is 
using market research. The only 
problem is to make the analysis more 
scientific and more accurate and grad- 
ually to use more and more important 
facts in conducting the work of the 
advertising department. 

The purpose of this article is to 
show twelve simple ways in which re- 
search can be used by the industrial 
advertising manager. The _ charts 
shown are hypothetical, but they rep- 
resent in every instance a method 
which has been successfully applied in 
the industrial field. Bearing in mind 
that they do not stand for a research 
“program,” they are presented with 
the thought that readers may find in 
them one or two new ways to put re- 
search to work. Most of them can 
be used without special facilities or 
any great expenditure. 

There are four points at which the 
industrial advertising manager can use 
the results of market analyses to im- 
prove the efficiency of his advertising. 
These are: 


1. The Product 
The Market 
Selling 
Advertising 
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THE PRODUCT 
1. Analyze Sales by Items and 

Varieties 

Chart 1 shows a very simple analysis 
of sales records which any advertising 
manager can make right at his desk. 
Of course, everyone knows something 
about sales by different classifications 
in his business. The special knowledge 
that he obtains from an analysis like 
that reported in Chart 1 is the break- 
down by individual items and the 
comparison of sales over a period of 
years. 

Of course, no firm runs special ad- 
vertising campaigns for all items in 
its line. However, there is almost al- 
ways an opportunity to modify the 
number of advertising dollars that are 
going to be placed behind any group 
of items, to change the amount of 
space given in catalogs to individual 
products, to vary the amount of direct 
advertising, to modify the copy of ad- 
vertisements by giving greater or less 
attention to certain products, and in 
other ways to advertise more effec- 
tively if one has such a clear picture 
of sales. Item 77 (on Chart 1) is 
dying, but the advertising manager 
may be fighting a losing battle by in- 
vesting his money in trying to pro- 
mote it. On the other hand, Item 79 
looks like a winner, and perhaps de- 
serves more pressure than it is re- 
ceiving. 

2. Analyze Sales by Price Lines 

Chart 2 shows an analysis of sales 
by price lines—the percentage of the 
total industry volume done in differ- 
ent price brackets, contrasted to the 
percentage of the company’s sales in 
the same price brackets. 

Some readers may feel that this 
analysis is very good for others but 
that they cannot get industry figures 
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Chart 2 


which show the percentage of the total 
market. It may be a tough job and a 
good deal of estimating may be neces- 
sary, but there is no industry for 
which a satisfactory distribution of 
sales by price lines cannot be obtained. 
Naturally, we want to work with as 
accurate figures as possible, but we 
should not assume that there is no 
value from such a research unless 100 
per cent accuracy can be obtained. 
The raw materials used by most firms 
are not 100 per cent pure, but they 
make very good products. 

At first glance, it may appear that 
an analysis showing a result like that 
of Chart 2 would necessarily demand 
a change in prices. This may be true, 
but regardless of whether the pricing 
of the line is changed, the advertising 
manager should change his policy to 
give more stress to the lines the market 
really demands. 

3. Analyze Net Profits 

While most advertising managers 
have made some analysis of the per- 
centage of sales which is spent for 
advertising, such a study is not com- 
plete until it has been carried a step 
further to figure a similar ratio of ad- 
vertising expenditures to profits. This 
again is a simple analysis of the firm’s 
records which almost invariably sheds 
new light on the productivity of its 
advertising. 

This chart illustrates another impor- 
tant point in controlling research. The 
figures as shown do not necessarily 
prove that more money should be 
spent on product B rather than C. We 
must constantly bear in mind that 
facts by themselves prove nothing; 
that the results of one analysis, like 
that shown in Chart 3, must be in- 
terpreted in the light of all the adver- 
tising manager knows about these 
products before making a basic deci- 
sion. 

MARKET 
4. Analyze Potential Markets 


Chart 4 shows what one firm dis- 
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covered when it compared the per- 
centage of its total sales to various 
markets with the percentage of total 
potential volume which each of these 
markets represented. This type of 
analysis is especially valuable to an 
industrial advertiser because the mar- 
kets for his products invariably break 
themselves down into certain classi- 
fications such as oil, automotive, and 
railroad. The company which made 
the analysis shown in Chart 4, since 
it was a large firm and well estab- 
lished, assumed that it had good cover- 
age of different markets and was 
exerting its selling and advertising 
effort in ratio to the sales possibilities 
of the different units. When a very 
simple study which measured the total 
volume of the industry to these mar- 
kets was made, however, startling 
contrasts were uncovered. The com- 
pany had assumed that market A was 
nearly a fifty per cent factor in the 
business and was directing most of its 
energies to this field. The analysis 
showed that this was the most impor- 
tant individual market, but it was far 
from the dominant position they had 
always assumed. Notice market J. 
Here was a potential market for a 
sizable volume of the company’s 
products which they had completely 
overlooked because they had never 
made a study of potentials. 


5. Analyze the Trend of Big 

Markets 

Some advertising managers have 
found illuminating results when they 
made a careful check of the growth 
or shrinkage of the most important 
markets for the products they were 
advertising. Many have discovered 
that they were placing too much pres- 
sure against markets that were dying, 
and at the same time were failing to 
capitalize on young, rapidly growing 
industries. 

Chart 5 shows the growth of a 
market for certain industrial products 
as reflected by the number of freight 





cars in the United States. 
is especially interesting because it rep- 
resents a mature market which has 
grown through the stages of (1) early 
development, (2) rapid expansion, 
(3) maturity, and (4) into decline. 

Analyses of this type have been 
made for some time by financial or- 
ganizations, but they are fully as vital 
to the advertising manager because 
he is investing his dollars against mar- 
kets just as much as the buyer of 
common stocks invests his dollars in 
the industries composing those mar- 
kets. 

When an industry has reached ma- 
turity, there is a warning sign that 
advertising and sales efforts should be 
curtailed. On the other hand, when 
certain markets are in the period of 
rapid expansion, represented roughly 
by the period 1890-1910 on Chart 5, 
they merit extensive advertising in- 
vestments. The markets for the prod- 
ucts of most industrial firms are usu- 
ally in different stages of growth, so 
the advertising manager can direct his 
pressure much better if he makes this 
simple type of analysis. 


6. Analyze the Replacement 

Market 

There are usually two common de- 
nominators necessary to the measure- 
ment of the potential replacement 
market. These are (a) the age of 
equipment in use, and (b) the rate 
of obsolescence of the various types of 
equipment. Machinery, like a human 
being, has definite mortality tenden- 
cies. Market analysts today are doing 
some excellent work in establishing 
“life expectance” tables for various 
ages and kinds of equipment. 

Chart 6 shows the results of an 
analysis of the potential replacement 
markets in three industries, X, Y, and 
Z. The number of units installed in 
each industry is represented by the 
length of each of the three bars. These 
units are then classified into types A, 
B, C, and D on the basis of age and 
kind of equipment. Type D is the 
class of equipment which at the time 
of the study was ready for immediate 
replacement. The analysis revealed 
that, while there were many more 
units in use in industry X, there is a 
greater immediate replacement market 
in industry Y. 

SELLING 

Advertising and selling are merely 
alternative forms of demand creation 
Therefore, they cannot be separated in 
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executive thinking or in operation. 
This, of course, is especially true in 
the industrial field, where advertising 
usually plays a relatively less impor- 
tant part in the demand creation job. 
The function of industrial advertising 
is typically to pave way for the sales- 
men, to reach prospects that cannot 
be covered by salesmen, to impress on 
prospects that salesmen are technical 
advisors rather than word artists. Ac- 
cordingly, it is most important that 
the advertising manager have available 
the results of all analyses of the selling 
operation. These studies should be 
made in conjunction with the sales 
department because they are of equal 
value to the sales manager. The three 
examples shown in Charts 7, 8, and 9, 
illustrate some special types of selling 
analyses which are of particular inter- 
est to the advertising manager. 


7. Analyze Frequency-of-Call 


Chart 7 shows the customers of one 
firm classified according to the fre- 
quency with which salesmen call on 
them. The company that made this 
study was surprised to find the “six- 
months-and-less” group so large. It 
immediately suggested to the adver- 
tising manager the necessity for a 
special type of direct mail operation 
to cover these prospects adequately in 
lieu of frequent personal contact. 


8. Analyze Salesman’s Time 


Chart 8 shows the results of a time 
study which showed the extent to 
which salesmen were able to spend 
their working hours in actual selling 
activities. The sales manager is in- 
terested in having a record of the 
amount of non-selling time put in by 
The advertising manager 
in noticing the 


salesmen. 
is more interested 
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Chart 7 


amount of time given by salesmen to 
certain products. Products A, B, and 
C need little advertising support, but 
it is apparent that there are many 
products, which the salesmen do not 
have an opportunity to sell, that pre- 
sent a genuine problem to the adver- 
tising manager. This kind of study 
has never failed to show an advertis- 
ing manager a way to modify the dis- 
tribution of his advertising between 
products to advantage. 
9. Analyze Lost Orders 

Chart 9 shows the results of a spe- 
cific analysis of the orders the sales- 
men didn’t get. It illustrates the 
importance of replacirig casual obser- 
vations and salesmen’s reports with an 
objective study of the real reasons for 
losing business. In the case illustrated 
by Chart 9, it had been assumed, on 
the basis of salesmen’s reports, that 
the company was losing most sales be- 
cause of price. The study showed that 
features, specifications, and perform- 
ance were the most important single 
factor. However, such items as re- 
pairs, maintenance, service, and de- 
pendability of the product together 
constituted an equally important rea- 
son for failing to make sales. This 
immediately suggested to the advertis- 
ing manager the necessity for giving 
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Chart 8 


more emphasis to what happened after 
the equipment was installed. 


ADVERTISING 


Naturally, the advertising manager 
is chiefly interested in applying re- 
search to his immediate problems. 
There are, of course, many different 
ways in which this may be done. 
Charts 10, 11, and 12, represent three 
specific kinds of analyses which have 
proved very valuable to advertising 
managers. 

10. Analyze Readership 

One of the major problems of in- 
dustrial advertising managers is to 
make a wise selection between a large 
number of business papers reaching his 
various markets. The first basis of se- 
lection is, of course, circulation. Ad- 
vertising managers are generally fa- 
miliar with the value of converting 
raw circulation and rate data to some 
common denominator such as cost per 
thousand. However, a very simple 
type of research carries this one step 
further and trims waste circulation 
from each magazine considered. This 
may be done either by taking circula- 
tion statements and selecting those 
groups which represent prime pros- 
pects, or on the basis of a survey of 
actual interest in the publication and 
its articles, which gives a still finer 
count of the number of effective read- 
ers covered by each medium. 

Chart 10 shows the contrast be- 
tween the cost per thousand of circu- 
lation for five magazines and the cost 
per thousand of effective readers for 
these same magazines. Notice how the 
relative positions of magazines B and 
D are changed when considered from 
the point of view of reaching genuine 
prospects. 

11. Modify Appeals 

The most important problem of the 
industrial advertising manager, which 
is not illustrated by a chart in this 
article because it is so well recognized, 
is to determine the types of persons 
who affect the sale of a company’s 
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Chart 10 


product. This may be carried a step 
further by studying the appeal or ad- 
vertising story which is most effective 
with the various people involved in 
purchasing decisions. 

Chart 11 shows the results of such 
an analysis. In this case, four factors 
were influential in specifying plans of 
a certain type of equipment—the 
architect, builder, engineer, and own- 
er. As the chart reveals, these people 
were swayed in their decision by dif- 
ferent sales arguments. Just as the 
salesman sizes up his prospect and 
talks the story in which the prospect 
is most interested, the advertising 
manager, in talking to groups of pros- 
pects, may improve the effectiveness 
of his advertising by modifying his 
story to the different groups. It is 
interesting to notice that each buying 
factor represented in Chart 11 had a 
different basic reason for specifying a 
particular brand. 


12. Analyze Advertising Against 
Potential 

Chart 12 shows two different ways 
of breaking down advertising effort on 
the basis of size of the potential mar- 
ket against which it is thrown. 

The upper half of the chart shows 
an analysis of the advertising budget 
against four different industrial mar- 
kets. The total potential represented 
by each type of industry to which the 
company is selling is shown on the 
basis of the percentage of the total 
potential for the company’s 
products. The advertising manager 
then breaks down his annual expend- 
itures on the basis of the number of 


sales 


dollars put against each market and 
reduces them to a percentage of his 
total budget. He then has a contrast 
against potentials to see where he has 
under-spent or where he has over- 
spent. The aim toward which the ad- 
vertising manager bal- 
anced budget, which throws advertis- 
ing effort against each individual in- 


works is a 


dustry in proportion to the potential 
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Chart 12 


volume which that industry represents. 

The lower half of Chart 12 shows 
a similar balancing operation applied 
to media circulation. In this case, 
markets M, N, O, and P represent dif- 
ferent geographic areas. The poten- 
tial for the different areas is shown in 
percentages of the United States total. 
The total circulation of a proposed list 
of magazines is broken down for the 
same geographic units and also dis- 
tributed on a percentage basis. Again 
contrasts appear, in this case showing 
a need for more coverage in areas M 
and N. In this case the ideal sought 
is also to balance advertising pressure 
against the potential market. 


@ This article has shown twelve spe- 
cific ways in which the advertising 
manager may put research to work for 
him. These examples do not begin to 
exhaust the many applications of mar- 
ket analysis to the fundamental prob- 
lems of the advertising manager. Some 
of the studies shown are very simple, 
and many readers are already making 
them. Others are newer types of re- 
search, which it is hoped will suggest 
possibilities to those who have gone 
further in the application of scientific 
method to their problems. One of the 
aims of the article has been to stress 
the importance of non-advertising 
studies — product analysis, market 
studies, and sales research in the day- 
to-day work of the advertising man. 

As indicated in the first part of the 
discussion, it is generally recognized 
that one of the keys to success in 
using market analysis is to select some 
one form which can be immediately 
pursued, preferably the most simple 
and obvious one, and forget for the 
time being many other types which 
eventually may be used. The twelve 
examples are, therefore, not suggested 
as a program but merely as a group of 
alternatives from which any advertis- 
ing manager may choose one to use 
immediately. 






Industrial 


expositions 


Oct. 9-16. National Dairy Association, 
Columbus, O. Lloyd Burlingham, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Week of Oct. 11. Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land. Henry R. Hoke, Exec. Mgr., 761 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


Oct. 11-14. National Tent and Awning 
Manufacturers Association, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago James E. McGregor, 











Exec. Sec., 224 Endicott Bldg., St 
Paul, Minn. 
Oct. 11-16. Oil-World Exposition, Inc., 


Exposition Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


Oct. 14-16. Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America, Houston. C. E. 
Buchner, 702 Thompson Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Oct. 18-20. International Association of 

Ice Cream Manufacturers, Dallas, Tex. 
R. C. Hibbs, 1105 Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oct. 18-21. National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. L. W. Davis, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Oct. 18-22. The Wire Association, Am- 

bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 
Maj. Richard E. Brown, Sec., 17 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Oct. 18-22. American Society of Metals, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 
W. H. Eisenman, Sec., 7016 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland. : 

Oct. 19-21. American Railway Bridge & 
Building Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. C. A. Lichty, Sec., 319 N 
Waller Ave., Chicago. 

Oct. 25-29. National Hotel Exposition, 

Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 27-29. National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Oct. 27-Nov. 3. National Automobile 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Alfred Reeves, show manager, 


366 Madison Ave., New York. 
tors Association, Chicago. E. J. Mar 
tin, Sec., 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 


Nov. 9-12. National Association of Icé 
Industries, Cleveland. Mount Taylor, 
Sec., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Nov. 15-19. Crown Manufacturers As 
sociation of America, New Orleans 
Louis B. Montfort, Sec., 218 Munsey 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 15-19. American Bottlers of Car 
bonated Beverages, New Orleans. Jame 
L. Oliver, Sec., 224 Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 6-11. Exposition of Chemical Ir 
dustries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Charles F. Roth, Mgr., Gran 


Central Palace, New York. 

Jan. 24-28. ‘Sth International Heating ¢ 
Ventilating Exposition, Grand Centra 
Palace, New York. Charles F. Roth 
Mgr. 

Jan. 1938. American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, New York 
A. V. Hutchinson, 51 Madison Ave 
New York. 
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How We Coordinate 


Our Sales and Advertising 


Acctivities 


By HARRY NEAL BAUM 


@ COORDINATION of sales and ad- 
vertising activities goes much deeper 
than a mere “getting together” or 
“working together” of sales and adver- 
tising managers; it is based upon a 
fundamental understanding of the pur- 
pose and function of industrial adver- 
tising in the making of sales. This 
understanding must be established in 
every company before there can be any 
measure of codperation whatsoever; 
and once established, it can never be 
taken for granted but must be main- 
tained constantly at all times, “in sea- 
son and out of season.” 

The advertising manager must have 
first of all, therefore, a definite, clear 
cut picture in his own mind of the 
purpose of his advertising: Why it is 
necessary for his company, what can 
be accomplished by it, and how it can 
be made to work for sales. In other 
words, he must give his advertising di- 
rection and purpose. 

Secondly, the advertising manager 
must keep this picture, this purpose, 
this direction constantly before his ex- 
ecutives and his sales organization. He 
must himself be a salesman as well as 
an advertising man, and do a selling 
job for his advertising. And the one 
point to be emphasized, to be iterated 
and reiterated, is that industrial adver- 
tising is not an expenditure, it is not 
an “investment”; it is a definite, posi- 
tive, and constructive sales force and 
sales help. 

Admit the importance of the sales- 
man. We all know that the salesman 
actually is the most important factor 
in industrial selling. But always point 
out the savings in dollars and cents 
that advertising makes in the selling 
process. Whenever you are called upon 
to present advertising plans or sched- 


From an address before the Chicago 
conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-24. 


Advertising Manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
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ules, whenever you give a talk before 
sales meetings or any group of sales- 
men, make a special point of showing 
the part taken by both advertising and 
personal salesmanship in the securing 
of orders. 

Clarify the situation in your own 
thinking and in the thinking of your 
sales organization by a restatement of 
fundamentals. The real salesman is a 
most important factor in any business, 
and the real salesman is a tremendously 
busy man. He has a number of differ- 
ent duties that demand all his time 
and thought and energy. 

First of all, the salesman must make 

sales. This requires constant contact 
with interested prospects. Then there 
are a number of service calls or call- 
backs on old customers which he must 
make. And finally, he must develop 
interest in new prospects, or the time 
would come when he would make no 
more sales. 
@ Yes, indeed, the real salesman is a 
mighty busy man; and since the sales- 
man is the most effective tool in sell- 
ing, ways must be found to conserve 
his time and energy and permit him to 
devote himself to his most important 
work—that of making sales. 

It is the function of advertising to 
do the preliminary and necessary sales 
work: To develop the market for the 
salesman, to uncover new prospects 
and build up their interest to the point 
where it is profitable for him to spend 
his time on them. 

Advertising is a part of selling, but 
only a part; it helps the salesman by 
making his work easier and far more 
productive, but in industrial advertis- 
ing, it does not attempt to do a com- 
plete selling job. Advertising has its 
principal economic justification on 
this basis: It is a sales tool that helps 
the salesman and makes it possible for 
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him to spend more of his time in active 
contact with live prospects, thus re- 
ducing selling costs. 

In other words, advertising properly 
coérdinated with personal selling can 
bring a far greater volume at a lower 
cost than is possible with personal sell- 
ing alone, and the main purpose of ad- 
vertising any product or services is to 
perform certain sales functions more 
quickly, more easily, and more cheaply 
than salesmen alone can perform them. 


@ This clear, simple statement of the 
part of both advertising and personal 
selling in the making of sales is the 
basis of whatever measure of coérdina- 
tion exists in the sales and advertising 
departments of any company. And 
the establishment of this understand- 
ing and mutual regard is the most im- 
portant work of the advertising man- 
ager. It is far more important than 
any advertising plan he may make, any 
advertisement he may write, sales liter- 
ature, or any other detail of adver- 
tising. 

The proper perspective for the ad- 
vertising manager is that he is pri- 
marily another sales manager; that he 
can and does otiginate sales, that he 
helps develop sales, and that he works 
with the salesmen to increase sales and 
close sales. 

Fortunately, in the company with 
which I am connected there is a fine 
degree of codrdination in sales and ad- 
vertising activities. This is based upon 
frequent conferences and discussions of 
sales and sales objectives, but more par- 
ticularly upon the fact that the adver- 
tising department considers itself sim- 
ply another division in the general sales 
department. It does not believe that 
it has an independent existence of its 
own; it does not believe that advertis- 
ing is something of itself and that it 
can go off on glorious tangents with 
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Waiting for the annual meeting to convene, this 
group from St. Louis includes (left) H. Von P. 
Thomas, Bussmann Mfg. Company; Harry J. Fey, 
James R. Kearney, Jr., and Charles F. Kisten- 
macher, all of the James R. Kearney Corpora- 
tion; and Arthur Koehler, Frank Adam Electric 


A group of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
advertising men talk over their problems in the 
panel exhibit room: (Left) W. D. Shannon, Cin- 
cinnati; A. K. Birch, advertising manager, Mil- 
waukee, with his assistants E. E. Lashway and E. 
Uehling. The conference brought together many 







A. R. Keene, Pneumatic Scale Company 
folk Downs, Mass., Boston Prexy, left, 
group of Chicagoans: W. D. Murphy; ( 
DeCelle, International Filter Company; 
Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works: 
E. Williams, B. F. Gump Company; 






Company. 


St. Louis was well represented | men from distant branches and home offices 





Stuart G. Phillips, The Dole Valve Co 








an utter disregard of sales activities. 
It is interested in sales because the very 
purpose of its being and existence is to 
increase sales and lower selling costs, 
and its advertising is so planned and 
executed that it works with the sales- 
men to that end. 

@ The basis of this codrdination is a 
complete understanding of sales and 
markets. Some years ago the advertis- 
ing department undertook an analysis 
of the markets in which each of four 
major industrial products were sold. 
The auditing department also under- 
took a similar classification, and in the 
final analysis it was their method or 
system that was chosen. The result 
was the adoption of a single, uniform 
market classification that is used 
by every and department 
throughout the company. No negli- 
gence nor deviation is permitted. Each 
branch 


house regardless of its location uses the 


division 


and every sales division or 


same, identical market classification, 
and every sale the company makes is 
promptly listed under its proper mar- 
ket heading. 

week the 


houses send to the general sales offices 


Each various branch 


a complete report of sales. These are 
turned over to the advertising depart- 
ment for compilation and study where 
a special assistant devotes her entire 
time to them, and reports are turned 
back to the various sales division man- 
agers at stated intervals. 

By this means both sales manager 
and advertising manager keep an accu- 
rate check upon market activity. The 
sales manager can direct his men to 
those markets which give best promise 
of immediate business, and the adver- 
tising manager can direct his adver- 
tising to provide the leg work and to 
follow through on the salesmen’s calls 
in those same markets. In this way 
advertising and personal selling work 
hand in hand, and advertising not only 
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supports the salesmen, but materially 
reduces selling costs. 

It sometimes happens that these 
sales reports show less activity in cer- 
tain markets than is normally justified. 
Such an instance occurred in a certain 
seasonal market a year ago. As soon 
as this fact became apparent, there was 
an immediate conference between sales 
and advertising. 

What caused this lessening activity? 

Was the market approaching the sat- 
uration point for the particular prod- 
uct involved? Was the sales expecta- 
tion too high? A thorough investiga- 
tion and study was made of the mar- 
ket; sales records for the past several 
years were studied and analyzed in the 
light of current conditions. 
@ The result was prompt, concerted 
action by both sales and advertising 
departments. An increase in advertis- 
ing space and in advertising effective- 
ness was put into motion at once; a 
direct mail campaign was planned, ex- 
ecuted, and the first mailing made in 
an exceptionally short time; and the 
sales promotion departments of the 
branch houses concerned were supplied 
with forceful, pertinent literature to 
support the presentations of the sales- 
men. 

The salesmen were naturally direct- 
ed to follow through, and did so; ad- 
vertising and personal selling worked 
together to a common end—sales. The 
season was short and but little time re- 
mained, but the net result of this con- 
certed drive by sales and advertising 
was an increase in business quite a little 
in excess of that which would have 
been considered normal and satisfac- 
tory. 

But it is not only current sales and 
present markets that require sales and 
advertising attention. In these days 
when markets that have long lain dor- 
mant are awakening to new activity 
and the problem of obsolescence and 


insufficient equipment is a serious 
liability, advertising and sales must be 
constantly alert to new possibilities. 

One such market showed the begin- 

nings of real recovery last fall. The 
advertising department watched it 
closely throughout the winter and 
spring, and gradually it became appar- 
ent that recovery was real and perma- 
nent, and the need for equipment 
pressing, although to date only scat- 
tering sales had been made. We had 
frequently talked with the sales man- 
ager about this market and discussed 
with him the possibilities for our prod- 
ucts, and now we advanced an adver- 
tising plan directed to it, provided he 
got behind our advertising with per- 
sonal salesmanship. He agreed. The 
necessary sales material was prepared 
by the advertising department and the 
individual salesmen used it; there has 
been perfect codrdination and perfect 
codperation throughout, and although 
this market has had a recession after a 
most favorable start, we feel that it is 
only temporary since results are begin- 
ning to show. Again advertising and 
selling are working together to a com- 
mon end. 
@ Now it must not be thought from 
these instances that all of our adver- 
tising is mobile and readily adjustable 
upon short notice. Against this kind 
of advertising there is always a backlog 
of steady, consistent advertising, and 
you will notice that in several of the 
examples cited mention was made of 
the fact that advertising already cov- 
ering the market or markets was sim- 
ply increased in intensity and effec- 
tiveness. 

In making up the advertising pro- 
gram for the year, it is of course like- 
wise necessary to codrdinate a large 
portion of it with current sales activ- 
ity, and here again the record of sales 
by markets is of inestimable value. It 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Anplying Showmanship 
and Adding Sales Power 
to Industrial Copy 


By KENNETH M. GOODE 


Ryan, Leach and Goode, Inc., New York 


@ SOME of you, I fear, will never 
quite believe that I am not here ad- 
vocating a fricky handling of serious 
business. You may be quite wrong. 
The advertising methods so long ac- 
cepted may be the tricky methods. 
The standard type of industrial ad- 
vertising may be the tricky method. 

All I am trying to say is that, in 
every advertising problem, there is a 
right method, as tricky as may be nec- 
essary, which, while abhorring dullness 
as the devil does holy water, is, nev- 
ertheless, firmly founded on simplicity, 
sincerity and service. Here you have 
a perfect right to ask: If our adver- 
tising is simple, sincere and serviceable 

. why must it be tricky at all? 

Regardless of what has happened to 
general publicity, our advertising in 
Factory and similar business magazines 
remains unshaken. Only three copy- 
writers in every hundred industrials 
have gone modern to the point of talk- 
ing about the usefulness of their prod- 
uct: Ninety-five per cent of us con- 
tinue the time honored custom of ad- 
vertising how well our goods are made. 

Why bother us with showmanship? 

For two reasons: I answer. 

First, the change has come about 
because people, pathetically alike, are 
concerned primarily in satisfying, 
with the least possible expenditure of 
physical and mental energy, a series of 
childish desires that to your practical 
mind must seem utterly insignificant 
and negligible. 

About half the people at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, of 90,000 every 
day, went into the American telephone 
exhibit to make and watch each other 
make long distance telephone calls. 

To push a button—end make for 
himself—his bright new three-cent 


From an address before the Chicago 
conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-24. 


tin cans kept people standing in line 
an hour and a half at the American 
Can Company’s Chicago exhibit. 

Secondly: Because people—even your 
customers—are primarily interested in 
themselves. Of five hundred young 
college women asked to test a new 
fountain pen, 490 wrote their own 
names. 450 men out of 500, shown 
a new atlas, turned to their own home 
towns. 

No less than the paying advertiser, 
the great American public—to the 
man—is fairly bursting with sup- 
pressed self-importance. Almost every- 
body has a fear of not being recog- 
nized at his true worth. Viewed in 
commercially profitable 
most of the things people buy and 
much of what they do, comes, there- 
fore, primarily from a constant effort 
to make other people appreciate him 
—or her—in his own terms. 


quantities 


@ This universal fight to express them- 
selves, makes people resent all rivalry, 
including probably a surprising num- 
ber of pleasantly patronizing advertis- 
ers who expensively express the supe- 
riority secretly coveted by their little 
customers. 

Under pressure of new competition, 
however, and in sympathy, perhaps, 
with new social conditions, a great 
many open-minded advertisers have 
consciously, or unconsciously, recog- 
nized the disadvantage of too superior 
an attitude. They have given up trying 
to force human nature to conform to 
the old fashioned advertising tech- 
niques. 

Showmanship, in its essence, delib- 
erately reverses the time honored ad- 
vertising habit of boasting publicly 
about one’s own goods. And sets out 
to interest and entertain the customer 
in terms of Ais excellence. 

The best showmanship doesn’t start 
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out to be dramatic—or interesting—or 
personal. It just gefs that way. Old 
Gold, as we have several times noticed, 
losing rapidly, tried recently the oppo- 
site tack: Large newspaper advertise- 
ments that completely neglected the 
virtues of the cigarettes and scarcely 
displayed even the “Old Gold” name, 
doubled their sales in a single month. 

Showmanship — to win — must be 
more than square. It’s a triangle: All 
three sides begin with “S.” 

1. Simplicity 

2. Sincerity > 

3. Service 

As soon as we have glanced at the 
theory of those three S’s, I’ll give you a 
six-squint check-list for practical use 
which will, I hope, help you sort out 
the sure-fires from the duds. 

@ First, take simplicity. Uncompli- 
cated, of course. But more than that: 
Not enough merely for the meaning 
to flash crystal clear, its emotional ap- 
peal must penetrate instantaneously 
through to whatever human strength 
or weakness it is intended to exploit. 

An automobile dealer, for example, 
sold a third more prospects by cover- 
ing his salesroom walls with mirrors to 
let women see themselves sitting at the 
wheel of their prospective cars. 

By “sincerity” in showmanship, I 
mean not so much the precise deliv- 
ery of one’s promise as a simple, nat- 
ural basis for the proposition itself. 
Take for a quick example, three retail 
stores just seen along the street. 
"Uncle Sam’s.Army and Navy Store” 
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From diversified fields but with common problems, 
this foursome took away many helpful suggestions 
from the N.I.A.A. conference: (Left) W. J. Ramsey, 
Mathews Conveyer Company, Ellwood City, Pa.; 
Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation, New York; Rob- 
ert L. Gibson, industrial advertising manager, and 
R. B. Hanna, General Electric Co., Schenectady 


The new Canadian chapter of N.I.A.A. (Toronto) 
had seven members at the conference, but the 
camera man could catch only these four together: 
(Left) J. A. A. Galilee, Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton; J. L. Frink, Square D 
Company of Canada, Ltd.; G. A. Brace, Ferranti 
Electric Ltd.; and V. R. Young, Canadian General 
Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, chapter president 


J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Company, Towson, Md., had lots of 
fun with his candid camera at the Chicago confer- 
ence. Here he is getting a shot of Charles G. 
Crabb, Wrought Washer Mfg. Company, Milwau- 
kee; James Tate, Delta Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Alfred 
B. Hard, Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, and friend 





is a grand name for a small negro dis- 
penser of khaki shirts and service 
shoes. “The Wild Cat Store—prices 
run wild” is almost as legitimate. A 
“White Elephant Sale” of checked dull 
colored dresses is, in contrast, stupidly 
insincere. 

Just as “Sincerity” in showmanship 
means mostly a natural human basis 
for an appeal, so “service” in show- 
manship need not involve, or even 
suggest, any actual altruism whatever. 
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Say, rather, a good natured grasp of 
the customer’s angle—an extrospec- 
tive state of mind that spontaneously 
sees and states everything from the 
other man’s viewpoint. The difference, 
say, between the roadside restaurant 
which, instead of identifying itself 
as “LUNCH ROOM,” puts up the 
dynamic sign “EAT.” 

Now, in a hurry, the SIX SQUINTS 
AT SUCCESSFUL SHOWMANSHIP. 

1, IDEAS ARE BORN RIGHT 
OR WRONG! Showmanship at its 
best is often no more than a felicitous 
phrase: “Seventh Heaven”—Saks Fifth 
Avenue calls the debutante shop just 
built on its roof. “The Milkman’s 
Matinee” for a radio station’s 4 a. m. 
session. 

2. FIND YOURSELF A “NAT- 
URAL”: The greatest danger in at- 
tempting showmanship is the almost 
irresistible temptation to accept its 
unconventional, traditional symbols— 
often threadbare and tawdry. Take 
hockey for example. Red-white-and- 
blue uniforms look like showmanship. 
The idea of recruiting a whole Chicago 
team among American born boys is 
showmanship. 

Showmanship calls for extremes. 
But the right extremes. Doing a thing 
differently may be doing it worse... 
No matter how differently! It doesn’t 
help to be different when all the oth- 
ers are right. Therefore, don’t let a 
craving for color and vehemence let 
you mistake a method for a message. 

3. THINK IT BIG: Don’t waste 
time on middle sized elephants. If you 
can’t get a whale, get a baby minnow. 

4, DO IT SURPASSINGLY: Sin- 
cerity in showmanship includes ade- 
quacy! Half a show is mot better 
than none. It’s worse. So don’t feel 
that because you have done your best, 
you have done anything. Avoid par- 
ticularly the easy obvious. But avoid, 
with equal care, all appearance of 
striving. In case of doubt, the best 
showmanship is simple, straightfor- 
ward statement. 

Good showmanship knows no half- 
One doesn’t pull the trigger 
Or jump half way out the 

Like smoking a cigarette on 
a powder keg . . . something happens 
... or it doesn’t! If the idea “clicks” 
your showmanship will be sensational 
enough. If it doesn’t “click” no spec- 
tacularity will help. 

5. MAKE IT CRYSTAL CLEAR: 


Sincerity in showmanship includes also 


tones. 
gently. 
window. 


absolute clarity of meaning. To avoid 
ambiguity may, in fact, be the greatest 
showmanship. True 
themselves. 
Ener- 


function of 
meanings must explode 
Immediately. _Unmistakably. 
getically to every mind. 

Out in Great Neck, I remember, a 
Chinaman used to have his window 
lettered in three lines: 

CHARLIE 
HAND 
LAUNDRY 


I wasted years of valuable time, I 
believe, trying to figure out whether 
the “HAND” belonged to Charlie or 
the laundry. 

6. KEEP IT A GAME: The genius 
of showmanship expresses itself in art 
and picturesque play. Sometimes 
quite unconsciously. 

Make your work interesting to peo- 
ple—and they will make it important 
for you. Old Gold got 99,000,000 
paid-for-wrappers by borrowing an old 
picture game from the newspaper cir- 
culation _managers. 

The smartest game I ever heard of 

was that of the little iocal hardware 
store dealer who painted D-E-V-O-E- 
&-R-E-Y-N-O-L-D-S in big bright 
letters—one letter apiece—on the back 
of fourteen turtles, put them in a 
swimming tank with fourteen little 
resting places and posted a prize of 
$50 for the first person to come in and 
tell him that the turtles had lined 
themselves up to spell “Devoe & Rey- 
nolds.” 
@ That’s easy, you say, in store win- 
dows. What about really serious 
work? Industrial advertising, say? On 
my way here, I saw a really serious 
sign in the freight yard that said, in 
effect, to all railroad employes: 

“Keep yourself from being killed 
or cut up by accident so this railroad 
can win the gold cup at the National 
Safety Convention.” 

Every unit of American business— 
particularly selling and distribution— 
is going to need its every ounce of or- 
ganized efficiency, not only to make a 
couple of dollars for its owner to live 
on, but to support the sagging patch- 
work of our new social structure. 

Viewed towards that end with an or- 
dinary ignoble eye, the nation needs, 
rather than omniscient economics, a 
simple, common sense system of codp- 
erative selling which will keep society 
in happy balance, not by slaughtering 
little pigs or cotton control or letting 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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Public Relations-- 
A Suggested Plan for an 
Effective Public Relations Program 


By CHARLES McDONOUGH 
Advertising Manager, Combustion Engineering Co., New York 


@ THE objectives implied by the 
term “public relations” offer American 
industry its greatest opportunity in 
this period to serve its country and 
itself. 

In order that we may better under- 
stand the nature of these objectives, 
let us first examine the meaning of the 
term “public relations,” not in a tech- 
nical sense, but from the standpoint 
of its contemporary usage. As ap- 
plied to an individual business, it is 
being used today to cover various ac- 
tivities, such as— 

{1) Activity to promote acceptance 
of an organization, its ideas or 
its products on the part of the 
public generally or some segment 
of the public. 

Employe or industrial relations 
—the promotion of better un- 
derstanding, coéperation and con- 
fidence between labor and man- 
agement and, through the contact 
of labor with the public, the good 
will of the latter toward the 
organization. 

Local activity within a com- 
munity where an organization’s 
plants are located to promote lo- 


cal good will. 


Then we have public relations work 
to present the facts concerning indus- 
try as a whole and to create better 
public acceptance for what we call 
“the American system of private en- 
terprise”—acceptance through better 
understanding of it and recognition of 
the fact that it has demonstrated be- 
yond question its ability to contribute 
far more abundantly to the material 
well-being of all classes than any other 
economic system known to man. 


Where and how does the industrial 
advertising manager fit into this 


From an address before the Chicago 
conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-24. 


breakdown of the 
public __ relations 
picture? Perhaps 
we can best an- 
swer this question 
by inquiring into 
the functions of 
his job and what 
he should be to 
perform those 
functions. His 
primary function 
obviously is to interpret his company 
in such a way as to create, first, ac- 
ceptance and then prestige for it and 
to interpret his company’s products in 
such a way as to create knowledge of 
them and desire for them. 

To do these things he must have 

an intimate knowledge of his com- 
pany, its policies, its products and its 
markets; he must be familiar with 
the means, methods and techniques ap- 
plicable to the projection of his mes- 
sage; and, above all, he must have 
special skill in expressing his knowl- 
edge through the printed word. 
@ He must also have the kind of a 
mind which can integrate the various 
components of his business which col- 
lectively gives it the distinct person- 
ality which it and every other business 
possesses. In other words, he must 
have a perspective on his business that 
enables him to see it objectively—a 
perspective that is likely to exist only 
in the minds of its chief executives 
and all too frequently does not exist 
even there. 

The extent to which the advertis- 
ing manager meets these specifications 
is a good measure of his ability and 
his suitability for his job. 

Now, isn’t it self-evident that this 
man is uniquely qualified to assist in 
the interpretation of his company to 
its employes, its local public and, if 
warranted, a larger public? 


C. McCDONOUGH 
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Depending on the size and character 
of his company, this assistance may be 
of -varying kind and degree. For the 
most part, it will be in codperation 
with others. In small companies, it 
may be the preparation and produc- 
tion of printed matter—a house or- 
gan, news letters or bulletins—for dis- 
tribution to employes; the promotion 
of various kinds of employe activity 
and recreation; assisting in arranging 
for open-house days at the plant; con- 
tacting the local press and supplying 
it with news or information which 
will serve to keep the community in- 
formed about the company; partici- 
pating in local organizations and civic 
movements and persuading his asso- 
ciates, particularly company execu- 
tives, to do likewise; representing his 
company in group public relations ef- 
forts conducted locally or perhaps 
even nationally. 

In larger organizations he will do 

these things on a larger scale and in 
conjunction with those in charge of 
personnel and industrial relations. Cer- 
tainly advertising managers should be 
on such committees, and those who 
aren’t should sell the idea that they 
belong on them. 
@ I have referred to public relations 
activities in the interest of industry 
generally. This, to my way of think- 
ing, is a most important aspect of the 
problem and one with which we 
should all be much concerned. 

Bennett Chapple, in the splendid 
paper he presented before this associa- 
tion a year ago, told us about the 
job to be done and made it entirely 
evident that it is a national job that 
can only be done adequately on a na- 
tional scale—a job that demands and 
merits a mobiljzation, first, of our best 
thinking, and second, of our forces 
for action. It is that sort of thinking 
and action to which we hope to give 
real impetus at this session. 

In essence, what we want to do and 
what we must do is not only to assure 
the continuance of the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise but to assure 
its continuance under conditions that 
will enable it to function most effec- 
tively for the benefit of all the people. 

The solution of the problem obvi- 
ously necessitates education of the 
public on a relatively small number of 
basic issues—issues that involve the 
pocket book and the personal interests 
and desires of the average citizen. 
These issues are essentially non-politi- 
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No N.I.A.A. conference would be complete without the ladies, and they were 
in greater evidence at Chicago than ever before. Here's a group caught just 


before departing on a tour of the city: 


Seated, left to right: Mesdames 


H. A. Fuhry, Milwaukee; F. L. Dwelley, Jackson, Mich.; E. J. Goes and George 
Eisenberg, Milwaukee. Standing left, Mesdames Gilbert Krohn and Arnold 
Andrews, Milwaukee; W. D. Murphy, Ladies’ Hospitality chairman, and Milo E. 
Smith, Chicago; and R. B. Barnett, Massillon, O. 


lt was a busy time for all 





cal, but straight thinking on them 
will have a tremendous effect on elec- 
tion day. 

I maintain that no one has a better 
right or is better qualified to under- 
take this educational job than the busi- 
nessman, since it is through his efforts 
and his ability that all income is pro- 
duced and all taxes paid. 

@ Can this educational program be ac- 
complished in a reasonable period of 
time? 

Are we proceeding along the right 
lines in our present efforts? 

Are present efforts adequate? 

These are interesting questions and 
this is an appropriate occasion to dis- 
cuss them. In answer to the first, I 
have sufficient confidence in the re- 
sources which business can bring to 
bear on this problem to be certain that 
large and evident results can be ac- 
complished in a period of two years or 
less, providing we achieve a real mobil- 
ization of our resources. Simply ex- 
pressed, our resources are our ability 
to understand the problem and our 
willingness to use on an adequate scale 
the known methods and techniques 
available for its solution. 

Are we proceeding along the right 
lines in our present efforts? Basically, 
I believe, we are, with one exception 
to which I shall refer later. I should 
like to say at this point that within 
the limits under which they have had 
to operate, certain organizations have 
been doing very effective work and 
one, in particular, has been doing an 
excellent job. I refer to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, with 
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whose work many of you are familiar. 

Are present methods adequate? This 
question brings us to the crux of the 
situation. In my opinion, we have 
been using tack hammers to do a 
sledge hammer job. A relatively small 
number of farsighted and courageous 
men have been attempting to carry on 
an activity which deserves and de- 
mands the enthusiastic interest and 
support of every business executive. 

What can be done to get the real 
interest and support of all leaders of 
American business? First, I believe we 
have to organize the job on a truly 
national scale. This is not a simple 
problem, but somebody has to take 
the initiative before we can even make 
a start. As a step in this direction, I 
wish to recommend that this associa- 
tion authorize its incoming president 
to invite and urge the heads of the 
several associations which have thus 
far carried the burden of this work to 
arrange for a joint meeting as soon as 
possible. The atmosphere and spirit of 
this meeting should be not that of 
representatives of various groups but 
of individuals united in a common 
cause. Its objective would be to form 
a representative national committee, 
including in its membership leaders 
of major industries. 

The task of this committee should 
be, first, to review the work that has 
been done to date, then, to develop a 
new program. In the development of 
this program, the committee should 
have the counsel and assistance of the 
most able public relations men in the 


country. The functions of this com- 


mittee would not necessarily include 
the execution of its program. It may 
be that this could best be done by 
turning the job over to one or more 
established organizations. The main 
functions of the national committee 
would be to develop a comprehensive 
and well-codrdinated national pro- 
gram, to secure the interest and back- 
ing whereby such a program could be 
executed, and thereafter to constitute 
a supervisory or governing board. 

Now for a few comments on the 
character of our national program. It 
seems to me that perhaps the first 
phase would involve an educational job 
directed at industry itself. The ob- 
ject would be to establish general ac- 
ceptance and appreciation of two fun- 
damental facts, namely, that the con- 
tinued existence of our economic sys- 
tem depends upon public approval, and 
that the effectiveness of the system as 
a producer and distributor of wealth 
depends upon mass buying power. 

Understanding the full significance 

of these fundamentals, every business 
executive will have a greater disposi- 
tion to conduct his business in such a 
way as to merit public approval and 
will realize that his prosperity, inextri- 
cably linked as it is with the prosperity 
of business generally, will be greatest 
under conditions of maximum mass 
buying power. This means maximum 
wages, especially for those in the low- 
income brackets, and minimum cost 
of product to the consumer. 
@ The practical acceptance of this 
concept throughout the entire struc- 
ture of business would provide an ex- 
cellent foundation for an_ effective 
public relations program. 

I believe the second phase of our 
national program should be to assist 
and foster local public relations activ- 
ities by individual companies and by 
business men in local communities, 
particularly in communities of an in- 
dustrial character. This sort of work 
is already being done very successfully. 
The problem is principally one of ex- 
tending it into all sections of the 
country. 

The third and most important phase 
of this program would be the projec- 
tion to the general public of the facts 
the public ought to know concerning 
business, the advantages of the Ameri- 
can system and the ideas of business 
on public questions which affect the 
performance of our economic machine. 

There is one particularly important 
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point for us to bear in mind in con- 
nection with this phase of our pro- 
gram. I referred to it previously 
when I said I thought we were pro- 
ceeding along the right lines with one 
exception. It is that we do not have 
for the asking the use of the principal 
instrumentalities for forming public 
opinion that are gratuitously available 
to those on the other side of the fence. 

Newspapers and radio are by far the 
most effective avenues of approach to 
the public mind. Editorially, many 
of the leading newspapers may think 
as we do. But, by and large, the 
public doesn’t read the editorial pages. 
They read the news. What the poli- 
tician says is considered news. It makes 
the headlines and first pages, and an 
abundance of it is pouring in to the 
newspaper offices every day in the 
year. Leaders of business make the 
headlines chiefly when the time ar- 
rives for their obituaries to be printed. 
@ The point is, that if we are to make 
a real impact on the consciousness of 
the American people, we’ve got to rely 
largely on paid space in newspapers 
and paid time on the radio. 

Now as to the funds that will be 
required. Up to now this seems to 
have been a very real obstacle, but I 
am convinced that the reason has been 
lack of adequate national leadership, 
organization and a confidence-inspir- 
ing program. 

Based on published figures, it can 
be estimated that the total advertising 
bill of American business is in excess 
of one billion dollars annually. Sin- 
gle corporations have spent more than 
$10,000,000 in a year to tell their own 
story. Last year the New England 
states spent $500,000 advertising their 
recreational and scenic attractions for 
the purpose of attracting vacationists 
and tourists. The 1937 budget of the 
Anthracite Industries, Inc., for pro- 
moting the use of anthracite within the 
relatively small area of the country 
where it is available, is $1,000,000. The 
1936 budget of the Association. of 
American Railroads for enhancing the 
prestige and good will of the railroads, 
was $1,200,000. One or two member 
companies of this association have ad- 
vertising budgets well in excess of a 
million dollars. And how much is 
American business as 4 whole spend- 
ing to register its most important mes- 
sage in the public mind, to insure the 
continuance of our system of private 
enterprise, and to stem the tide of 
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Participating in the N. |. A. A. panel discussion on "How to Eliminate Waste 
in Advertising and Secure Greater Effectiveness from the Advertising Dollar" 


were: F, O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Com 


ny, South Milwaukee; A. E. Hohman, 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh; Robert A. Wheeler, International Nickel 
a New York; A. W. Seiler, president, The Cramer-Krasselt Com- 


pany, Mi 


waukee, chairman; H. H. Simmons, Crane Co., Chicago; and Roland 


G. E. Ullman, Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, Philadelphia agency 


The Panel Discussion 


@ IN THE panel discussion at the 
N. I. A. A. Chicago conference, on 
“How to Eliminate Waste in Adver- 
tising and Secure Greater Effective- 
ness from the Advertising Dollar,” 
Robert A. Wheeler, 
Nickel Company, suggested that much 
waste could be avoided by copy test- 
ing. 

By submitting three pieces of ad- 
vertising each of five types of copy 
to 4,000 business executives, Mr. 
Wheeler’s company learned that the 
group favored semi-editorial type of 
copy, followed by semi-display copy. 
The first choice was of the success 
story type relating actual uses of the 
product and how they overcame trou- 
ble, saved money, etc. Other types 
tested were slogan, allegorical and edi- 
torial. 

F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
has found that waste of the advertis- 
ing dollar can be reduced materially 
by having the salesmen tell the same 
sales story as the advertising copy. 
This may be accomplished by making 
up a sales presentation to codrdinate 
the work. 

Roland G. E. Ullman, of the Phila- 
delphia agency bearing his name, does 


International 


not favor so-called “canned sales 
talks,” but is of the opinion that a 
great deal may be accomplished by 
furnishing salesmen with a sales talk 
sequence and permitting them to de- 
velop the points as they go along. 

In response to A. W. Seiler’s 
(Cramer-Krasselt) assertion that not 
enough care is used in preparation of 
industrial advertising copy because of 
the low cost of the space, H. H. Sim- 
mons, Crane Co., said that advertising 
men get too worried about mechanical 
costs and declared that the advertis- 
ing manager, in reality, is not sup- 
posed to save money for his company, 
but to spend it effectively. 

In discussing the matter of obtain- 
ing competitive bids on mechanical 
work involved in the production of 
advertising material, it was the con- 
sensus of the panel that this is use- 
less unless there is some one in the 
department qualified to judge the bids 
on a qualitative basis. Some felt that 
desirable practice is to work with a 
choice of creative printers and engrav- 
ers and rely to a great extent on their 
suggestions. It was also pointed out 
that the advertising department should 
do its own buying independent of the 
purchasing department. 





fascistic, socialistic and communistic 
encroachment upon American social 
and economical principles? 

Insofar as codperative national pro- 
grams are concerned, the total ex- 
penditure this year will be substan- 
tially less than $1,000,000. Pathetic, 
isn’t it? Now you see what I mean 
when I talk about using tack hammers 
to do a sledge hammer job. How 
much money is needed? I should say 
that a fund of $5,000,000 would 
enable us to do a really effective job. 
This represents about one-half of one 





per cent of our total national adver- 
tising bill, or, to put it on a more sig- 
nificant basis, about 14% per cent of 
the total space and radio appropria- 
tions of our 400 leading national ad- 
vertisers. With the right kind of lead- 
ership and organization, the problem 
of raising sufficient funds should pre- 
sent no great obstacle. 

Our plan, of course, should not be 
a one-year proposition. In my opinion, 
it should be at least a two-year pro- 
gram, and the funds should be raised 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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How te Evaluate 


and Select Business Papers Best 
Suited to Industrial Advertisers’ Needs 


By WILFORD YORK 


Hoffman & York, Advertising, Milwaukee 


@ THE N.I.A.A. publishers’ state- 
ment form is a step in the direction 
of uniform media data—a goal that 
means something to every working 
advertising man. 

Another new development in media 
data is the Ellis Plan Digest. Its main 
purpose is to broadcast the agency 
management methods of Lynn Ellis, 
but it is supported by publishers 
through inserts of standard media data 
units, prepared according to rigid 
specifications, which gradually will 
build up a looseleaf media data file 
for the agency fraternity. Each pub- 
lisher gets a sufficient extra supply of 
the data units to take care of the ad- 
vertiser as well—and that is where you 
come in, 

One practical way to use your 
N.LA.A. statement form is as a memo 
record of interviews with publishers. 

In a long experience of listening to 
publication representatives, it is sur- 
prising how little sticks between the 
ears—even when one is conscientious- 
ly attentive, rather than thinking 
about his golf score. Much time is 
wasted going over the same old 
ground, and important questions go 
unasked. 

To avoid this waste, I recently be- 
gan to keep a memo record in a loose- 
leaf binder, which is always within 
reach. The binder is divided into sec- 
tions for each major type of media, 
and in each section I have a supply of 
the four-page copyrighted medium 
analysis blanks put out by the Knight- 
Counihan people in San Francisco. 
Any form will do—the point is to 
make notes as you go, and gradually 


are in the margins, because they don’t 
fit under any detailed headings. 

In that respect, I think this form is 
better than last year’s version of the 
N.LA.A. form (I have not seen the 
new one), because it does have some 
bold-face headings which separate your 
consideration of the medium into 
twelve logical main divisions, and give 
you at least some perspective on the 
medium when you get through. In 
fact, my notes frequently run right 
over the detailed headings, ignoring 
them altogether. 

The place where all this detail bogs 

down is when you go up to the boss 
for a decision. If your experience is 
anything like mine when I was on the 
other side of the desk, he frequently 
*brushes aside your elaborate analysis 
for some simple consideration which 
you perhaps didn’t think of or under- 
estimated as a deciding factor. 
@ After bumping my head and bark- 
ing my shins a few times in the agen- 
cy field, I decided to take a new look 
at this problem of media analysis. To 
my amazement, I discovered that the 
boss was more likely to be right than 
I was. I decided then and there that 
I would really try to learn something 
about the publishing business, instead 
of bothering the publishers to death 
with elaborate forms and petty ques- 
tions. 

As a result, I have met some very 
able men at the top of publishing con- 
cerns, made the job of media selection 
a really fascinating study rather than 
an exercise in the lower forms of arith- 
metic, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing my recommendations stick. 


sentative so often annoys you by going 
over your head to the boss. 

In the first place, as a working 
writer of advertising, I believe that 
there is a basic fallacy in reasoning 
from market to medium without first 
considering your copy appeal. 

To avoid presenting your story in 
a place where it does not belong, the 
first safeguard is a carefully developed 
set of copy specifications. Certain 
points must be covered—certain im- 
pressions created—certain effects ob- 
tained. Everybody agrees on those. 
All right, then, what medium best 
meets the specifications? 

Possibly this sounds a bit elementary 
—but examine the graveyard of ad- 
vertising failures, and you will find 
that elementary mistakes caused them. 

Honestly, on how many of your 

markets did you ever really go back to 
the beginning and reason out the 
choice of medium in writing, in a 
document you would be willing to 
acknowledge two or three years later? 
Or do you just take the medium for 
granted because somebody happened to 
start that way, or the president likes 
the publisher’s representative? 
@ The conventional approach to these 
problems is a creative attitude on ad- 
building and an engineering attitude 
on space buying. If the copywriter 
and space buyer would swap jobs for 
ninety days and try reverse English on 
this combination, I think the results 
would be startling. If you have both 
jobs, just try doing a mental flop. 

Then you would really analyze the 
approach to the copy appeal, and come 
out with a set of specifications. You 
would “go creative” on your media 
study, and really try to get the “feel” 
of the medium just as you always try 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Exchanging a few parting words with e Cane 
delegate, (right) T. S. Glover, Russell T. Kelley, 
Hamilton, Ont., agency, are (left) W. 2. Mu 
general conference chairman; Herbert \’. Sto 

Republic Flow Meters Co., assistan’ prog 
chairman; and W. H. Evans, Evans Associates, | 


build up a well-rounded picture of 
that particular medium. 

That brings me to my first point: 
The most important notes you make 


Though it be heresy, I repeat that, 
without perspective, ninety-eight per 
cent of routine media analysis is a 
waste of time and has little if any 
bearing on real decisions. Incidentally, 
that may be one reason why the repre- 


From an address before the Chicago 
conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-24. 
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There’s Money in “Dollars and Cents” 
Copy ... . How Not to Advertise 
Pumps .... and the Month’s Ad Parade 


If you are unable to locate any piece of copy mentioned in this feature write 
to The Copy Chasers for the name of the publication in which they found it 


@ IT HAS been said that the best ad- 
vertisement ever written was ““Neck- 
ties, 10c.” 

Now, of course, we don’t subscribe 
to that sentiment, being of the school 
that believes in selling value rather 
than bargain; but we do insist that it’s 
a better ad than the thousands that 
clutter the industrial press with a lot 
of free and fancy verbiage about costs 
and savings and profits and nothing in 
the line of dollar signs to prove it. 

Now we don’t mean putting a price 
tag on the product and letting it go 
at that, like the above-mentioned 
necktie advertisement, for the latter is 
a prima facie bargain—the average 
man knows what a necktie is, how 
much it is worth to him, and the price 
he usually pays—but we think it is 
possible more often in the midst of 
your enthusiastic remarks about your 
product’s quality to point out just 
what it will do for the prospect’s 
pocketbook. 

Anybody can—and does—claim to 
save or make somebody some money, 
but the fellows that do the real con- 
vincing are the ones who give an idea 
of how much. And not only does the 
how much focus the reader’s attention 
on something definite to measure his 
sales resistance against, but it also goes 
a long way in proving that the advan- 
tages the advertiser is claiming for his 
product are probably on the level. 

The American Laundry Machine 
Company puts a big price tag on its 
Cascade Washer, but neglects to show 
what the laundryman gets in return 
for his $2,295. But R & L Tools of- 
fer to save the machine shop $235 on 


a $65 investment, because its multi- 
use tool takes the place of an assort- 
ment costing $300. And Louisville 
Dryer (a favorite of this department, 
as you know) shows how a dryer 
which cost $3,600 to buy and $5.10 
a day to run, saves the owner $2,682 a 
year; moreover, they use their effec- 
tive “problem — solution — result” 
method to explain it. (The important 
thing to remember about the case 
study device is to explain the situa- 
tion; otherwise, the reader has no 
means of estimating what might be 
done under the conditions existing in 
his own case.) 

Naturally, there are plenty of prod- 

ucts that cannot conveniently be sold 
by the dollar-sign method. The sell- 
ing price may be embarrassingly high. 
Or the return on investment too diffi- 
cult to trace. Or the range of sizes, 
styles or prices too wide to make any 
one figure significant. 
@ Still, Graton & Knight manages to 
find examples of how much, in dol- 
lars, its belting saves certain cus- 
tomers. . . Parker-Kalon, selling a 
method, shows how it brought the 
manufacturing cost of a $250 prod- 
uct down to the point where it can 
be sold at a profit for $85. . . and 
Fairbanks, Morse compares the cost of 
its Diesel operation against purchased 
power. 

Here are some praiseworthy exam- 
ples of dollar-sign advertising—and we 
mention a variety of cases in the hope 
that among them each reader will rec- 
ognize a situation close to his own and 
perhaps get a tip for his own dollar- 
sign advertising. 
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Pavement Maintenance Cost 
at RICHMOND, VA. 


AND RESURFACE 





National Paving Brick presents a 
fairly complete report card on the 
comparative costs of maintaining 
street pavements in Richmond, Va., 
with four types of pavements. Inci- 
dentally, the lead paragraph points a 
neat moral for this entire article: “Of 
course, you’ve always known that of 
the pavement types, brick is far less 
expensive to maintain. But how those 
official figures for Richmond, Va., give 
point and definite form to an old 
truth.” Then: The comparative fig- 
ures, a comparative index, and the rea- 
sons for brick’s long life. 

Good job, T. J. Harris, of 
Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago 
agency. 

Waukesha Motor uses the case study 
method, laying down adequate facts to 
make the report meaningful, and then 
shows how its engine “saves $546 
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Watch your copy--The Cony Chasers are loohing! 





monthly”—not neglecting, as some ad- 
vertisers do, to add on the reason why. 

Colgate - Palmolive - Peet headlines 

“This bucket of Suds Wasted $15.60 
Last Year” and then goes on, with 
simple arithmetic, to show a building 
manager how its product, by saving a 
nickel a bucket, can build up a total 
yearly saving of $670 in cleaning the 
floors of a single building. There’s a 
challenge to anybody who thinks in- 
terpreting Ais product into dollars is 
a tough one! Incidentally—a_ swell 
headline. 
@ But even a plain-as-mud headline is 
a good one if it contains significant 
dollar signs . . . like General Electric’s 
“Annual Saving: $16,800—Invest- 
ment: $3,900.” Figures worth pon- 
dering. 

“$450 saved in one season with Iron 
Fireman Firing” “2 handlings in- 
stead of 10—42c per piece instead of 
$1.20” (Warner & Swasey) 
“Monthly Savings $4,300” (Westing- 
house) . . . “Incor saved $1.22 a cu. 
yard on winter-built Boston building” 

. must be attention-getting head- 
lines. And how much more effective 
than flag-waving about “quality” and 
“performance” and those other “lazy 
nouns!” 

Black & Decker uses department 
store technique. “Only $19.95” and 
“Only $35.00” being the double head- 
lines in the ad. 

Even “Pop” and “Lad”, the Lincoln 
Electric stooges, talk dollars. Pop says 
$1,650 is a neat sum to pump into 
mining profits, and Lad tells where the 
savings come from. 

Keever Starch has a nice slant: “Less 
than a THIRD of a CENT a bundle 
to win customer approval.” 

Lyon Metal Products charts the 
comparative costs of storage space with 
two other wardrobes and its own. 

But the most consistent dollar- 
sign advertising is done by 
Caterpillar Tractor. Under the 
guidance of Copy Supervisor 
W. B. Tobias, Jr., of the Cater- 
pillar advertising department, 
and Edward Lutz of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., Caterpillar persists 
in demonstrating what its prod- 
ucts mean in terms of dollars. 

A banana-chilling room produces 
the story: “A Cool Million . . . and 
kept that way at a cost of only 16'2c 
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an hour.” A snow-clogged mountain 
pass is cleared at a cost of 20 cents a 
mile. A Georgia road-building job is 
handled at a fuel cost of 5 '%c an hour. 
“$170 for Diesel Fuel . . . instead of 
$585 for gasoline on a farm.” And 
so on—dollar sign after dollar sign, 
making Caterpillar savings important, 
because they’re real—not just the 
product of some advertising writer’s 
wishful thinking. 


The Month's Parade of Ads 


We want a very particular and 
plush pat on the back to go to 
H. D. Payne, advertising mana- 
ger, Chicago Molded Products 
Company, and president, E. A. 
A., who handled the promotion 
job for the N.1.A.A. Convention. 


We've been on the receiving end of 
promotion from all kinds of conven- 
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CATERPILLAR DIESEL ENGINES 


tions. . . N.LA.A., A.F.A., A.N.A., 
A.B.P., A.A.A.A., D.M.A.A. (who says 
Washington is responsible for alphabet 
soup?) and, frankly, we’ve never seen 
a convention promotion job handled 
more effectively. Every industrial ad 
man we spoke to was doggone anxious 
to get out to Chicago after reading 
pages like “How Every Industrial Man 
Can Do a More Effective Job”—and 
why not? And now as this is being 
written reports have come drifting 
back East that the show was every 
single bit as good as the promotion 
promised, and the attendance largest 
in N.LA.A. history. Maybe the pro- 


motion had something to do with it, 
hey, maybe? 

Recommended not only as a fine ad- 
vertisement, but as a fresh and per- 
tinent advertising and sales lesson is a 
four page insert Twin Coach ran in 
September Bus Transportation. Read 
especially the back page, please, head- 
ed, “Jim, They’re Still Making Love!” 

We hope the shapely young lady 

doing a “back jacknife” in Thomas 
Royal’s page, “Skill” smacks her head 
on the springboard just to teach their 
copyman to lay off those asinine ath- 
letic analogies. (Note: See this de- 
partment, July issue.) 
@ When you invest good dollars in 
plant modernization, new and better 
equipment, etc., be smart and capital- 
ize on it in your advertising. That’s 
what The Eddy Paper Corporation has 
done with its air conditioning system. 
Listen. . . “Let It Rain. . . Or Blow 
a Dust Storm. . . We Can Still Turn 
Out Uniform Clay Coated Boxboard 
Every Hour, Every Day!” Text tells 
product sales story built around angle 
of rigid air conditioning control. And 
product’s trade name is “Air-Condi- 
tioned Blend- Well Clay - Coated 
Board.” 

Freshest angle in instrument adver- 
tising these past few months has been 
Foxboro’s ““Nature Made 65% of All 
Temperature Control Problems Sim- 
ple.” Their page in September publi- 
cations one of the best of this series. 
More power to them because the ad- 
vertising of instruments is a plenty 
tough job. 

Three companies this month give 
their engineers the center of the ad- 
vertising stage. Standard of Indiana 
with “Let’s Call the Standard Lubri- 
cation Engineer. . . He Pulled Us Out 
of a Hole Before.” Another oil com- 
pany, Gulf with “Partners.” Both 
good as far as they go, but a ma- 
chinery company, Reeves Pulley goes 
further and does better with “Have 
You Met This Man?” Illustration one 
of those intriguing composite photo- 
graphs of many men, in this case, of 
course, Reeves Speed Control Engi- 
neers. Eighty-four of them to be ex- 
act, located in every leading indus- 
trial center of the United States. All 
factory trained. Average of seventeen 
years’ speed control experience in the 
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field. Have engineered an average of 
2,100 speed control applications cover- 
ing practically every type of driven 
machine. How do we know? The 
copy told us. And a lot more. And 
while we haven’t any need for a Reeves 
engineer right now, we always have 
need for a good copywriter. 

So stand up and bow, Howard 
C. Caldwell, of the Caldwell- 
Baker Company, Indianapolis 
agency. 

Even though bellowing baritones 
have ruined “On the Road to Manda- 
lay” for us, we still think Kipling was 
a great writer. The only line we regret 
he ever penned is “For the Colonel’s 
Lady and Judy O’Grady Are Sisters 
Under Their Skins.” We defy anyone 
to find any other single literary quota- 
tion that has been ridden harder. Even 
the old mousetrap gag hasn’t been 
kicked around as much. Phooey from 
us to the Riegel Paper Corporation for 
spoiling a nice, clean layout, excellent 
typography, two cute little sketches, 
and a lovely page of white coated 
stock. “When Kipling penned his fa- 
mous lines about the colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady, he had no thought 
of our modern packaging practice.” 
You’re damn right he didn’t! Throck- 
morton, pass the bicarbonate, please. 
@ Ad that started out to get some- 
where, and then turned around and 
came back is Sullivan Machinery’s 
“11,000 Units of Progress.” 

Some day we’re going to preach a 
sermon on industrial distribution and 
its relation to advertising. 

In the meantime we're going 
to shout the name of L. H. Me- 
Reynolds, of the Jeffrey Mfg. 
Company, Columbus, O., out 
loud for the ad he wrote for 
The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. 
Company. 

“Galion Is as Close as Your Nearest 
Distributor” is what the heading says, 
and a list of distributors is what the 
copy says. Sure it’s fundamental, but 
didn’t you ever forget to wind your 
watch? 

A very intelligent and effective ad- 
vertising tieup by Aluminum Seal 
Company in its spread, “Speaking for 


the Housewives of America” with the 
columns of the Home Editors of the 
various women’s magazines. Six of 
the leading magazines’ “Homemakers” 
are quoted (three are pictured) and 
their copy makes strong sales copy for 
Alseco. Main body of text slams home 
seven questions that should make sales. 

Allowable analogy — Link  Belt’s 
“The Way You Set Your Watch... 
Is the Way You Set Your P.I.V. for 
Positive, Variable Speed Control.” The 
analogy contributes to the reader’s un- 
derstanding of how the P.I.V. gear 
works. 

Take a deep breath. 


it! “Possessing a unique electronic 


Now—swing 


balancing circuit which permits wide 
application of potentiometric sensitiv- 
ity to continuous measurement and 
control of rapidly varying electrical 
quantities . .. or other variables which 
can be translated into electrical units.” 
Hold the phone! What was that you 
said? Ten to one an engineer wrote 
that Weston Instrument copy. 

“I’m Not Interested in Talk! How 
Good Is It by Actual Test?” Okay 
by us, Sonneborn Sons, if that’s your 
headline then why did you talk so 
much in your copy, and never men- 
tion a single test? 

Modest Kemp of Baltimore! “Hats 
Off to Professor Anderson (and US 
too!)” 
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A Look at Pump Advertising 


We believe we have discovered the 
most unimaginative branch of in- 
dustry. We have just had occasion 
to study ninety-three advertisements 
published currently by sundry manu- 
facturers of pumps, and our box score 
of illustrative ideas runs like this: 


Pictures of pump or pumps 61 
Installation views 14 
Construction details 

No illustration at all 
Diagram 

Trade marks of customers 
Catalog ke 
Foxboro recording chart 
Slide rule 

Hand and telephone 
Human being 

Cows 

Thomas Jefferson 


What! No marathoners, no ele- 
phants, no perplexed men around a 
desk, no battleships, no gnomes? Here, 
indeed, is the antithesis of all that 
we’ve been complaining about for 
months. Not a single analogy, not 
one pun, not even a bathing girl! 

All of which goes to prove that 
somewhere down the middle must 
run the best advertising ideas—for, 
if it’s not in analogies, neither is it 
in the way they advertise pumps. 
Pump advertising is insufferably dull. 


an 
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@ Of course, maybe pumps are dull, 


too—but that’s no excuse, because 
so are lubricating oils and belts and 
brass, and we've found those fellows 
doing some very sell-ful advertising 
indeed. Furthermore, when Byron 
Jackson turns out a very factful, if 
catalogish, page on fluid handling 
problems that can be read without 
soporific effect, and Fluid Packed 
Pump can appreciate its chief com- 
petitive weapon enough to feature it, 
and Hydroseal, Kinney and Morris 
can all show us good performance 
facts, then the others haven’t got a 
leg to stand on. For instance: 
Allis-Chalmers, in three tries, fails 
to convey to us any one reason why 
Allis-Chalmers are even as good as 
the other pumps on the market. 
One, in the food papers, is just a 
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catalog page on SSU pumps—with 
copy as hard to read as its Stymie 
type-face, which, like Sans Serif, 
should never be used for body copy. 
The second, in a paper journal, tells 
us, in an indefinite way, that the 
SSOR Stock Pump has been im- 
proved. And in an engineering mag- 
Allis-Chalmers headlines that 
its “centrifugal pumps rank higher 
because of quality, efficiency, low 
cost”—which certainly covers every- 
thing but doesn’t prove a thing. 


azine, 


@ Abercrombie Pump announces its 
Fluid-Piston Pump, but doesn’t tell 
us why we should bother our heads 
about it. 

Aldrich: “Card” copy in quarter- 
page space. 

American-Marsh uses that 
“modernize” again. 


word 


Beach-Russ is one of many claiming 
(very unconvincingly) “lowest cost.” 

Blackmer gives the chemical indus- 
try a copy-packed page in the best 
Sears Roebuck tradition. Headline 
is “The starting point for lowest 
pumping costs,” but there’s no start- 
ing point for the copy. However, if 
you look sharply, you'll find refer- 
ence to “exclusive Blackmer devel- 
opment” and “§ Features.” As a 
whole, pretty much of a mess, but 
any one section of it would be the 
makings of a good ad. How about 
handing it out in smaller pieces, 
Blackmer? 

Brown > Sharpe—nothing. 

Buffalo Pump—So they are the 
“modern pumps for modern mills” 
and they “speed up production”! Well, 
well! 

Byron Jackson we've mentioned. 
Somehow you get the idea they're a 
jump or two ahead of the others— 
which is what good advertising is 
supposed to do. 

DeLaval—catalog stuff. 

Denning’s sales psychology in: 
“STOP! Before you buy any type 
of pump, investigate Denning-Muel- 
ler Centrifugal Pump” is not, in our 
opinion, very smart. People hate to 
be told to stop. (Ask any motor- 
ist. ) 

Downington thinks pictures are 
enough. 

Fairbanks-Morse builds another of 
those ads around “the utmost in de- 
pendability and economy.” (Let’s 
add “utmost” to our list of Copy 
Enemies.) Among several dull ads 
one case study, “River, Stay "Way 
from Our Door,” is more like what 


they all should be. 
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IS AS CLOSE AS 
YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


whi 
oe 


ij 


Fluid Packed Pump’s advertising in 
the oil field, isn’t professional, but it 
appears that it has something to sell. 
“Service Metal is obtainable only in 
FLUPACO Pumps” is a solid sen- 
tence in any sales argument. And 
“Sand Wore Out This Fluid-Packed 
Pump—but only after it had pumped 
every day for more than 3 years” 
is another. You’d think from other 
people’s advertising that its pumps 
were immortal. 

Frederick is “the name to remem- 
ber when your plans call for pumps.” 
Statements like that call for a lot of 
proving. 

Fuller employs the old device of 
making each letter in its name start 
a sentence: “Fewer working parts, 
Unusual freedom,” etc. That “clever” 
stuff gets you nowhere. 

Gaso Pump’s “Independence” ad 
has previously been the butt of this 
department’s sarcasm. 

@ Gould’s features a new catalog in 
intelligent fashion, but its “selling” 
ads are too catalogish. 

Hydroseal’s case studies were not- 
ed above. “'% Power Saved” is one 
headline. Another ad shows, all too 
small, a letter from a customer say- 
ing, “I am making much more money 
this year, and attribute this prin- 
cipally to your Hydroseal Dredge 
Pump.” We'd advise Hydroseal to 
search its sales story for a basic sales 
idea—we think there’s one there. 

Ingersoll-Rand exhibits the ten- 
dency of many tremendously big 
companies to slap the stuff out in 
automatic fashion. Goodrich, an ad- 
vertiser in many industries, must run 
up against the same problem—with 
a lot of ads a month to get out, how 
are you going to make every one 


good?—but Goodrich always seems 
to touch a fresh note, to reflect the 
writer’s genuine enthusiasm for his 
product. (Mr. Akers, would you 
write us a note, telling us how you 
get those interesting performance 
stories and how you manage to treat 
each one as though it were an excit- 
ing melodrama? We'd be pleased to 
reprint such a letter, for our readers 
have heard a lot by now of how high 
we rate your work.) 

Ingersoll-Rand, to resume our 
piece, can’t get beyond “Cameron 
Pumps for All Pressures,” “Reliable 
Equipment for Refineries,” “For All- 
Round Utility the Paper Industry 
Prefers,” etc. Somehow, Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand’s mine pump adver- 
tising has more spark, but perhaps 
only because the layout isn’t so 
stodgy. 

@ Jaeger boasts lowest price, sure 
prime, full volume, more hours. 

Johnston: “A pump that saves 
pumping costs’”— novel approach. 
Why, Johnston, why? 

Kinney, whom we spoke of before, 
tops a list of recent orders with 
“They’ve all used Kinney Asphalt 
Pumps for over 20 Years”—a smart 
approach for a small-space advertiser. 
It also runs a series “How Kinney 
Vacuum Pumps Help the Other Fel- 
low”—good stuff. 

Kobe: efficiency and economy, 
those clog-eared, meaningless nouns. 

LaBour boasts “pedigreed castings” 
—a common advertising-agency trick 
to get around lack of something to 
talk about. 

Lawrence Machine & Pump builds 
to order. 

Layne Pumps is the one who shows 
cows. It also says this mouthful: 
“This equipment uncompromisingly 
meets demands for outstanding efh- 
ciency and exceptionally low operat- 
ing cost.” How to win friends and 
influence people! 

Marlow uses small space pretty 
well: “20% more water pumped. 
20% more for your money. 20% 
more per gallon of fuel.” Meaty little 
ad. 


Morris 


we awarded a posy last 
month for its intelligent and interest- 
ing “Morris Hydraulic Column.” 
Nash advertising is least inspired 
of any. No one of “those” nouns 


(performance, quality, service) is 
missed. 
Pomona—“ America is returning to 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Planning Catalags 
and Product Bulletins and Using Them 
for Maximum Sales Results 


By F. WARE CLARY 


Advertising Manager, Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
manufactures a line known as “Con- 
dulets”—this is a coined word from 
the two words “conduit” and “out- 
lets.” We also manufacture flood- 
lights, airport lighting equipment and 
traffic signals. 

Being confronted with very good 
competitive selling organizations, it 
seemed only logical to render our sales- 
men the greatest possible service by 
providing them, our customers, and 
prospects with the best possible cata- 
log we know how to build. Now, 
what is the best possible catalog? One 
that is complete with information and 
so arranged that the information can 
be obtained with the least amount of 
effort. How is this accomplished? 
Through comprehensive grouping and 
classification of listings, and very 
thorough indexing. 

At this point I want to say a word 
about organization. The building of 
a catalog is by no means a one-man 
job. It requires organization with 
ability and experience. It is only such 
an organization that can build a real 
serviceable catalog of any size, and this 
one consists of 830 pages. 

Our first step is to decide what will 
be listed in the new catalog and this 
is accomplished through a conference 
attended by two persons from the 
sales, engineering, and publicity de- 
partments. Also, the form of cata- 
log is determined at this time; namely, 
whether it is to be looseleaf or case- 
bound. Up to a few years ago, we 
were very strong advocates of case- 
bound catalogs, and still are when 
conditions warrant. If the informa- 
tion pertaining to the material to be 
listed is quite permanent—that is, 


From an address before the Chicago 
onference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-2 


where the changes or additions are to 
be few and far between, the case- 
bound book is ideal. However, if 
changes and additions are to be many, 
and prompt distribution is required, 
the looseleaf type of catalog is by far 
more desirable. 

Due to general changes in merchan- 

dising conditions, we were literally 
forced from the case-bound to the 
looseleaf catalog. It was the wisest 
move we ever made, for the great 
number of changes and additions that 
have occurred since the catalog was 
issued would make a case-bound book 
practically valueless. 
@ Experience influenced the decision 
to adopt the looseleaf catalog as our 
standard, for the previous catalog was 
case-bound and towards the end of its 
life, ten to twelve supplementary bul- 
letins were being sent out with each 
copy to cover changes and additions. 
It is pure folly to expect anyone to 
use such an inconvenient and ineffi- 
cient setup, for in selecting material 
from a competitive line, a buyer will 
invariably use the catalog from which 
he can obtain the desired information 
with the least amount of effort. 

It having been decided as to what 
is to be listed, we immediately proceed 
with a rough layout of the entire pub- 
lication, which involves the division of 
the items into groups or classifica- 
tions. Incidentally, these classifica- 
tions form the basis of our main or 
thumb tab index. 

The general plan having been ac- 
cepted, we then proceed with the lay- 
out of the individual pages. Each 
page is laid out in minute detail, even 
to the point of drawing in the rules 
in pencil, so that when the copy goes 
to the printer, it is definitely known 
that all of the cuts, type matter, and 
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rules will fit, thereby eliminating the 
necessity of revamping guess layouts, 
which saves much time and money. 

We employ what is generally termed 

the “box form” of listing, and this is 
one of the most expensive forms be- 
cause of the space required, but most 
convenient for the user. The illustra- 
tions and the listings applying thereto 
are boxed in together, thereby elimi- 
nating the necessity of referring from 
an illustration in one part of a page 
to listings in another, or from one page 
to another. 
@ We determine, from the layout of 
each page, the illustrations required, 
and while the pages are being set up, 
the necessary models are obtained for 
photographic purposes, upon receipt 
of which the art work is started. The 
first proof is held until completion of 
the art work involved in each page, at 
which time the cuts are ordered. 

Upon receipt of the cuts, they are 
sent to the printer for insertion in the 
type pages, and when proofs are re- 
ceived, copies are sent to both the 
Sales and Engineering Departments for 
approval. When approval is obtained, 
the page is set to one side for future 
electrotyping. 

It takes some time to complete a 
catalog. Consequently, during the pe- 
riod of compilation there are frequent 
additions to the original list. This is 
allowed to continue until we reach the 
compilation of the indexes, at which 
time the catalog is absolutely closed, 


The first new member to sign up at 
the N.I.A.A. Chicago conference was 
Francis M. Paul, advertising man- 
ager, Air-Maze Corporation, Cleve- 
land, who is seen here signing an 
application for the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Cleveland, local chapter 
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An educational exposition was held in connection 
with the N.I.A.A. conference with sixty exhibits of . 
publishers and suppliers. F. O. Wyse and Stanley A. 
Knisely are shown in the "Metal Progress” booth 
at the top; Claire Powell brings to life the DeVry 
booklet cover for which she modeled; and below is 
Domestic Engineering Publications’ novel way of 
introducing its new publication, “Institutions” 

















for it would be unwise to further 





hold up a practically completed cata- 
log just for the addition of a few 
pages. Also, we cannot keep 
changing the indexes or the book 
would never be completed. Now then, 
here is one of the advantages of a 
looseleaf catalog—pages can be added 





more 








later. 

As soon as the compilation of the 
indexes is started, we proceed with the 
electrotyping of the listing pages. The 
date to be assigned to the catalog can 
now be definitely determined, which 
date must appear at the top of each 
page for future reference in connec- 
tion with the proper maintenance of 
the catalog. 

Incidentally, all type pages are cast 
im monotype—high quads—as they 
produce better electrotypes and posi- 
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tively eliminate a possibility of print- 
ing therefrom, with the result that we 
are, in effect, printing from new type 
and new cuts all of the time. 

At this point, the printing of the 

catalog is started and is carried on 
with all possible speed, and by the 
time the listing pages have been print- 
ed, the indexes have been compiled and 
plated for printing, so that everything 
should work through on schedule. 
@ As previously mentioned, indexing 
is a very important factor in good 
cataloging. Being so thoroughly in- 
dex minded, our Condulet Catalog has 
five separate indexes: 

1. A thumb tab index which is a 
quick touch breakdown of the entire 
catalog; 

2. In the front of each section, 
there is a contents page for that sec- 
tion; 

3. A pictorial index consisting of 
sixty-three pages, that performs two 
functions: 

a. The pictorial index applies to 
the individual who knows what a 
certain Condulet looks like, but 
doesn’t remember the designating 
type letter or catalog number. This 
individual locates the illustration of 
the desired type and in connection 
therewith finds a definite reference 
to the listing page. 
b. From an illustrative standpoint, 
it condenses the catalog into sixty- 
three pages, thereby facilitating the 
efforts of the individual to choose a 
Condulet for a certain requirement, 
having no previous knowledge that 
there is such a Condulet. Without 
the pictorial index, this individual 
would have to look through the list- 
ing pages—maybe all of them; 

4. A general index of eighteen 
pages alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to type, usage and title. This is a 
very important index as it affords the 
user three different avenues of ap- 
proach to desired information; 

§. A catalog number index numeri- 
cally and alphabetically arranged and 
consisting of fifty pages with four col- 
umns to a page. This index involves 
somewhat over 12,000 catalog num- 
bers. This means, there are over 12,- 
000 listings in the catalog. 

With this combination of indexes, 
we hope to guide the user of the cata- 
log to any desired point with the least 
amount of effort, no matter from 
what angle he may approach the sub- 
ject. 





Prices were originally included in 
our catalog number index, so that 
prices appeared in two places—on the 
listing pages and in the catalog num- 
ber index. This has proved decidedly 
detrimental to the interests of all con- 
cerned, for we could not afford to 
change the catalog number index every 
time information was changed on the 
listing pages, or new listings were 
added, with the result that the cata- 
log number index was revised not 
oftener than every few months. This 
caused much confusion during the 
period of discrepancy between the 
listing pages and the catalog number 
index. 

A careful survey developed the 

fact that comparatively few used the 
index for anything but reference to 
the listing pages. Generally speak- 
ing, quotation and invoicing clerks 
are the only ones interested in a cata- 
log number index with prices. By 
actual test, it was found that it took 
a billing clerk three times as long to 
accomplish a given piece of work when 
obliged to refer to the listing pages 
for price information as against ob- 
taining the information from a catalog 
number index with prices. In other 
words, three times as much help would 
be required in any invoicing depart- 
ment if the catalog number index 
with prices was abandoned. 
@ Consequently, we decided to equip 
all catalogs with a catalog number in- 
dex without prices. This saved us some 
sixteen pages and considerable expense. 
In addition thereto, we decided to pro- 
duce a catalog number index with 
prices for those who require it, and 
up to date our distribution is less 
than 1,500. The plan is saving us 
money and has eliminated much con- 
fusion. 

And now as to distribution, and 
how it was obtained. A few weeks 
before the catalog was due to come off 
the press, two separate announcements 
were sent to those on our Condulet 
mailing list, a return request business 
card being enclosed. As a result of 
these announcements, over 23,000 re- 
quests for the catalog were received. 
With the set distribution of approxi- 
mately 8,000 to our jobbers’ organiza- 
tions, we faced an initial distribution 
of approximately 31,000 catalogs. All 
of these were sent out in the order in 
which requests were received, the job- 
bers’ organizations of course receiving 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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How Much for Aduertising 


—and Where Shall We Spend It? 


By ARTHUR W. RAMSDELL 


Ramsdell and Haase, New York 


@ HOW much shall we spend for 
advertising? The answer to this sim- 
ple question is decidedly complex. 
However, if the amount spent is not 
sufficient to do the job, don’t spend 
any money for advertising. 

You would not think of using a 
yardstick as a lever to move a piece 
of equipment weighing a ton. and your 
common sense would tell you that all 
the effort you could exert with your 
yardstick would have no effect on 
your piece of equipment. Yet we 
constantly find advertisers who are 
convinced that in some mysterious 
way an entirely inappropriate amount 
of advertising will accomplish some 
miraculous result. 

Advertising does not work in such 
a manner and inadequate appropria- 
tions are quite as wasteful as those 
which, by overdoing the advertising, 
also rob the business of profit. 

Let us pause at this point, to de- 
fine advertising as we see it. Adver- 
tising is the use of paid printed pub- 
licity in media which will reach a 
prospect or customer for your prod- 
ucts or the use of time on the air for 
the same purpose. 

You will notice that our definition 
does not include liquor, luncheons or 
ladies. It has nothing to do with golf 
or shows or boxing bouts. We have 
found these items directly and indi- 
rectly in advertising budgets for years. 
Our feeble voice will do nothing to 
take them out of advertising budgets 
but they are not, never were, and 
never will be a legitimate part of any 
advertising budget. 

The use of paid time or paid space 
(and of course space which you create 
and pay for yourself, such as direct 
mail pieces, catalogs, etc., is advertis- 
ing) depends upon your problems and 
the industry in which you are engaged, 


From an address before the Chicago 
conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-24. 


the size of the audience you must 
reach and the frequency with which 
you must reach them. 

Two of the cigarette manufacturers 
spend over $10,000,000 a year each 
for advertising but their market 
is wide, competition is keen and profits 
depend upon volume. No industrial 
manufacturer faces any such problem 
or has any need for such expenditures. 
For most industrial products, which 
are of such a nature that they can be 
advertised, the number of individuals 
which it is necessary to reach is rela- 
tively small and the total market rela- 
tively restricted while the profitable 
market is even more restricted. 

@ For example: Some months ago we 
studied the advertising and sales prob- 
lem of an old and well established 
industrial manufacturer in New Eng- 
land doing a business from coast to 
coast and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. In order to meet 
competition freight was equalized at 
certain shipping points. There were 
about 4,000 accounts on the books, 


eighty-seven were profitable. All of 
the others were unprofitable either be- 
cause the shipping cost was too great 
or because the volume of business done 
with each account per year was too 
small to pay for handling the ac- 
count. In order to create more profit 
in this business, it was only necessary 
actually to eliminate a vast number of 
small and unprofitable accounts and 
a few large ones too far removed from 
the plant to be profitable. 

Incidentally, the eighty-seven ac- 

counts which were profitable produced 
slightly over eighty per cent of the 
total dollar sales volume. As far as 
advertising is concerned, this manu- 
facturer had such a small audience, 
that, except for general publicity in 
recognized business papers in his field, 
he could not profitably use advertis- 
ing. 
@ A midwestern manufacturer, who 
sold his product to a wide range of 
manufacturers in many different lines 
of business, started with a modest ap- 
propriation of some $40,000 or $50,- 
000 and by careful planning increased 
his appropriation to almost $300,000 
and secured a place of outstanding 
leadership for his product. Yet this 
figure represented less than one per 
cent of his gross sales. 

We are asked very frequently what 
percentage of the total sales volume 
should be spent for advertising. There 
is no fixed percentage. As a rule, it 
varies from three per cent to six per 
cent but in certain instances may be 
much higher or much lower. Fre- 
quently, the proper direction of ad- 


Ladies in attendance at the N.I.A.A. Chicago conference were kept "on the 


go" from morn ‘till night by the Ladies’ Hospitality Committee. 


Here is a 


corner of one of the luncheon parties; at the head table may be seen Mildred 
R. Webster, headquarters secretary (left); Mesdames H. D. Payne, W. D. Mur- 
phy, chairman, Milo E. Smith, E. J. Goes. A shopping tour followed, of course 
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Merchant Vessel Tonnage 
Under Construction 


Jan. 1, '34 


Jon. 1, '35 


A Three-Fold Service 


Advertisers in Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review par- 
ticipate in the following three- 
fold sales service that gives 
them added advantage in going 
after business: 

1. The publication itself, carry- 
ing the advertisers’ sales mes- 
sages directly to marine men 
with buying power in all parts 
of the country, including execu- 
tives and purchasing officers of 
ship operating and shipbuilding 
companies, marine superintend- 
ents, naval architects and chief 
engineers. 

2. The Weekly Bulletin of ad- 
vance information, published 
for advertisers, providing reli- 
able, authenticated news items 
each week on new construction. 
reconditioning, repair work, and 
other marine developments. 

3. The Marine Directory, an an- 
nual service that furnishes an 
authoritative list, compiled from 
original sources, of ship operat- 
ing and shipbuilding companies 
with their equipment and names 
of important officials. 
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HE tremendous upturn in merchant 

shipbuilding and the projected large- 
seale construction program, represent 
the most encouraging marine develop- 
ments in 15 years. Merchant shipbuild- 
ing or September | totaled 325,225 tons, 
the highest level in six years, and 560.7 
per cent above the total on January 1, 
1935. 


An additional construction program ag- 
gregating over 800,000 tons is planned 
under the provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. The first contract 
under the Act has been awarded for a new 
$15,750,000 U. S. Liner. Temporary op- 
erating subsidy contracts have been signed 
by 24 companies . . . and an initial pro- 
gram of 95 vessels to cost approximately 
$256,440,000 has been projected. This 
activity, plus the large volume of con- 
struction already under way, gives manu- 
facturers of marine products and equip- 
ment the soundest basis for launching an 
intensified drive for increased marine 
sales. 


A.B.P. 


Merchant Shipbuildi 


Contract Awarded for $15,750. 
- New United States Liner 


Marine Engineering 









Up 560.7% 


in Two and a Half Yea 


Large Additional Prograhy: 
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To make your sales campaign effective 
it is necessary to concentrate your effo 
on the men who are responsible for carr 
ing out new construction and who speci 
and influence purchases of marine mat 
rials and equipment. These men includ 
executives of shipbuilding and ship op 
ating companies, marine superintendent 
and naval architects, employed in shi 
yards and by ship owners. 
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The outstanding medium for reachin 
these men is Marine Engineering « 
Shipping Review, the publication th 
stands pre-eminent in circulation, in edi 
torial leadership and in advertising value vears 
It has the largest paid audited circulatioggl 4, 
and the most effective coverage of ke 
marine men of any marine publication 
this country . . . proof of its leadershi 
as an advertising medium. 
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To obtain a greater share of marine bus need 


ness, your selling program should includ 
a continuous advertising campaign " 
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Five Avenues of Approach to the Railway Market 
That Assure Selective, Well-Directed Selling 

e ffectiy 
sth 4 MOST effective and economical means of pre- ears, are more than 20 years old. In addition, the 
o specif senting your sales story to the railway industry increase in expenditures for maintenance of way and | 
ne mal@lis through the five Simmons-Boardman departmental structures have only begun to make good the large 
ees nilway publications. These publications enable you accumulation of deferred activity, estimated to total 
a lo select and reach your own railway audience, with- $1,000,000,000 at the beginning of the year. In 
in shiggjout waste . . . for each publication is devoted exclu- the first 39 weeks of 1937 the railroads loaded 

ively to a definite branch of railway service . . . and 2,865,302 more cars of freight than in the like 1936 
-eachinggeh one has a specialized circulation of men who period. The continuation of this trend will mean 
ing o@@futhorize, specify, and influence purchases. that the railways must increase their purchases at an 
jon th accelerating pace in order to handle traffic efficiently 


. in eda Vith railway buying at the highest level in seven 


ig on years, the railways have demonstrated that they are 
culati 


and without difficulty. 


ale rady to increase their purchases as their own busi- Now is an especially opportune time 

ation i288 improves. While the activity to date represents for concentrated and aggressive sell- 

dershigf i substantial improvement over recent years, further ing in the railway industry. An im- 

large-scale buying and maintenance programs are portant part of your railway sales 

ne a needed. efforts should be a continuous adver- 

oat Due to the lack of buying in the years 1931 to 1935, tising campaign in one or more of 
Review#§ 4.2 per cent of the locomotives, 44.4 per cent of the Simmons-Boardman =. 
the passenger cars, and 43.6 per cent of the freight railway publications. RAILWAY 1 
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Business paper space 
Publishers’ catalogs, directories 
Art work, engr. for 1 & 2.... 
Advertising to general public 
Publication space 
Radio time 
Other mediums 
Production expense for 
Own catalogs, product litera 
ture 
Direct mail and literature 
Distribution and postage... 
House organs 
Conventions, exhibits 
Editorial publicity 
Motion pictures, still films.... 
Administrative expense 
Miscellaneous 
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per cent of sales 30 
Business expressed in per 
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Sales expense in per cent 
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COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS SURVEYS 
1932 


DIVISION OF BUDGET 


2.00 3.39 
4.00 2.56 


19 


NET SALES, ALL COMPANIES 


1937 
119 


2.20% 


1936 
225 
2.50% 


1934 1935 
60 79 77 
36% 2.79% 2.34% 
IN PER CENT 

41 34.55 30.16 


art 1.90 3.20 
55 6.67 6.38 
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SING AND SALES EXPENSE AND 


1 1932 1933 1934 1936 1937 


8 2.71 2.17 2.28 2.: 2.2 


38.88 49.09 76.0 93.1 


5 35.82 


14.0 13.7 
Average 
Number Per cent 
39 








Summary of a survey of 1937 industrial advertising budgets compiled by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association (right column) showing a com- 


parison with the association's report for the previous years. 


The com- 


plete report takes up eight pages and gives detailed information for 


eight classifications of industrial 


equipment, 


materials and supplies. 


Copies of the survey are available at $1.50 per copy from N. I. A. A. 





vertising makes it possible to do a bet- 
ter job with less money. 

For example, a large industrial paint 
manufacturer advertised his products 
in a general way and used a rather 
large sales organization to sell his 
product and considered every factory 
with smoke coming out of the chim- 
ney as a legitimate prospect. A care- 
ful analysis of the situation disclosed 
the extent of 
specialized markets for: (a) Applica- 
tion of paint on manufactured prod- 


nature, location, and 


ucts; (b) Maintenance and upkeep in 
factories. 

It was found that all of the profit- 
able market existed in eighty-three of 
the 2,074 the United 
States and that specialized paint prob- 
The 
general de- 
veloped into groups of specialists, each 


counties in 


lems existed in many industries. 


sales organization was 
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group handling only one or two spe- 
cific and specialized problems. The 
general advertising was switched to 
specialized business 
publications and the spent 
considerably reduced, while the sales 


advertising in 
amount 
volume increased materially. Inci- 
dentally the whole tone of the adver- 
tising was changed from one which 
dealt in broad generalities to very spe- 
cific applications of very specific jobs, 
and chemists actually did 
work to develop better paints for 
specific problems. 

@ You will see here that advertising 
could not be separated from sales. 
They are one and the same. The ad- 
vertising was used to carry a specific 


research 


message to a specific industry for a 
specific job. Then it became interest- 
ing to that audience. 

A manufacturer of storage batteries 


found that the same technique paid 
excellent dividends. For example: 
Batteries for mine cars were adver- 
tised in mining journals; batteries for 
power trucks for use in factories, in 
factory journals; and batteries for 
heavy duty trucks on the highways, in 
transportation while very 
special attention was given to airplane 
batteries in the aviation field. Each 
specific industry was considered as a 
separate and distinct problem and no 
generalization was permitted. 


journals 


In answering the question “How 
much shall we spend for advertising?” 
it must be remembered that advertis- 
ing has a three-fold purpose. First, 
and in many instances the most im- 
portant, to keep your present customers 
sold on your product; second, to 
develop new customers; third, to keep 
the name of your organization before 
customers and prospects between calls 
by your sales organization. All too 
frequently, the manufacturer looks 
upon advertising solely as a means for 
securing new business. With such a 
viewpoint, the advertising appropria- 
tion is apt to be too small and the 
appeal in the text too limited. Your 
most valuable asset as a business or- 
ganization is your present group of 
satisfied customers, not the glimmer- 
ing mirage of new ones. 

@ Many of you asked about the use of 
general publications for industrial ad- 
vertisers. There may be certain in- 
stances in which the use of general 
publications by the industrial adver- 
tiser is justified, but they are few and 
far between, and, except for certain 
where their use as sales 
their use is not gen- 


instances 
strategy pays, 
erally indicated. 

As a rule any general magazine has 
too much waste circulation to make 
its use by the average industrial ad- 
vertiser profitable. 

Another question which many of 
you have raised can be broadly ex- 
pressed as, ““What should the relation- 
ship be between the cost of space and 
the cost of the preparation of adver- 
tising including art work, copy and 
engravings?” We are of the opinion 
that a great deal of industrial adver- 
tising is wasted because the industrial 
advertiser expects his agency to pre- 
pare copy, layout, and art work for 
fifteen per cent of the space cost, be- 
cause this is the accepted practice in 
general magazine advertising. To us 
this seems a short-sighted policy and, 
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@ This Yearbook issue has served well and is contin- < 

ving to serve through 1937. It has occasioned a great ~ 
ny comments of which the following are typical: 

. ."Your 1937 STEEL Yearbook seems to surpass all of 


‘ your previous Yearbook issues. Our copy will be kept 
handy for reference until the issuing of the 1938 issue.” 


. .“With reference to your 1937 Yearbook of Industry 
issue, | om particularly glad to see that you have 





continued the same general format from last year, 
which | feel is highly successful. Getting so much in- 
formation between two covers without having it 
somewhat jumbled and difficult to locate is rare.-Last 
years setup arranged the material admirably and 
ee 


. “1 expect to keep this 1937 Yearbook of Industry 
issue of STEEL on my desk until it is replaced by 
the 1938 issue.” 

SHEEL’S 1938 Yearbook issue will soon be a fact. 
nge now for adequate representation. 





A jolly good time was had by all «t+ the 


From the New Jersey Chapter: Seated ('e*’ M~. | The camera man caught these folks in a moment 
lishers' reception, including this group 


and Mrs. Herbert V. Mercready (Magnus Chemi- | of relaxation on Wednesday evening: Starting 
cal), Garwood; and Mr. and Mrs. Warren M. | second from left, seated, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. | advertising executives are (left) Cha 
Hackenburg (Ingersoll-Rand), Phillipsburg. Stand- | Hamilton (The Dumore Co.), and extreme right, —- Cincinnati Milling Machine -nd 
ing, left, H. E. Leonard, "The Iron Age"; H. W. | Mr. and Mrs. Milton J. Druce (Modine Mfg. Co.)}, | nati Grinders, Inc.; Roger L. Wen: 'ey, 
Kloth, Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabeth; H. M. | Racine, Wis.; back row, Arthur H. Oberndorfer, | Basford Company, New York; Richard P. 0 
Carroll, Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors | Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee; H. von P. | Truscon Steel Company, Youngstow:; Stu: 
Corporation, Newark, chapter president; and | Thomas, Bussmann Mfg. Co., St. Louis; and | Phillips, The Dole Valve Company, Chicago 
Richard S. Hayes, Okonite Company, Passaic | C. A. Burton, Thomas Publishing Co., Chicago | A. J. Brady, Timken Roller Beariny Co 








we believe that the day will come 
when the industrial advertiser will 
realize the paramount importance of 
proper preparation and spend enough 
money for such preparation so that the 
advertising pages which he uses are 
not as dull and uninteresting as tomb- 
stones in a country graveyard. 

@ Your industrial story is just as in- 
teresting and just as dramatic as a 
consumer advertising story if you will 
make it so and the cost for doing 
part of your 
Perhaps 


so is a legitimate 
advertising appropriation. 
you have seen the advertising of the 
cement concern which shows high- 
ways ten years old and still in good 
condition with interesting pictures 
and sparkling descriptions; floors of 
dairies, where cattle are kept clean and 
the premium paid for the milk paying 
for the cost of the floor many times 
over; factory floors where constant 
movement of metal fabricating parts 
have a minimum effect on the cement 
surface. These pictures are taken by 
highly paid professional photographers 
and frequently the cost for the illus- 
tration exceeds the cost of the space 
used but the results justify the ex- 
pense. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
advertising, in order to be effective, 
must be consistent. If there is a sale 
for your product throughout the year 
you should advertise throughout the 
year and with sufficient frequency to 
create and maintain a permanent and 
lasting impression. Review in your 
own mind the advertising of industrial 
concerns which you know to be effec- 
tive and profitable. They are the ad- 
vertisers who do a thorough job not 
those who jump in and out spasmod- 
ically in a haphazard fashion. If your 
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appropriation does not permit you to 
cover all of your field, select that por- 
tion of it that you can do thoroughly 
and stick with that, rather than spread 
it so thin that its material value is 
lost. 

For many industrial advertisers the 
catalog is an important part of the 
advertising program. For many, it is 
an important part of the selling func- 
tion as well. Yet in many instances 
the catalog consists of an illustration, 
technical specifications and price. Be- 
fore you make your next catalog 
regardless of the business you are in, 
send for the mail order catalog of one 
of the great mail order houses and re- 
gardless of whether you like it or not 
remember it sells merchandise. Note 
that each item has a little selling copy 
and be sure that that gets into your 
catalog scheme. 

@ Don’t assume that your customer or 
your prospect knows everything about 
your product and is interested only in 
technical specifications and price, and 
don’t assume that dressing a catalog 
up in gorgeous style improves its sell- 
ing qualities. The most gorgeous 
piece of color lithography we have 
ever seen was the annual catalog of 
an industrial manufacturer who be- 
came convinced that gorgeous colored 
reproductions and extravagant copy 
full of seventy-five cent words would 
increase sales. Unless you send your 
salesmen out clothed in Prince Albert 
coats and derby hats don’t send your 
catalog out dressed in evening clothes. 

How much then should you spend 
for advertising? I am going to tell 
you very frankly that I don’t know 
and I'll tell you equally frankly how 
you can find out with the utmost cer- 
tainty providing you have the courage 


to do the necessary study and work 
and I assure you it takes study and 
work to discover the answer with ac- 
curacy. 

First of all analyze your sales, your 
sales expense and your advertising ex- 
pense and last but not least, your sales 
potential by territories. Don’t turn this 
work over to an ambitious $25 a week 
clerk if you want the right answer. 
Properly done, it is a tough job, will 
take time and cost money but will 
pay tremendous profits on the invest- 
ment. When the work has been com- 
pleted, you will undoubtedly find great 
discrepancies between your actual sales 
potential, the application of sales ef- 
fort and the application of advertising 
effort in the various territories. 

Study the situation and see which 
combination of sales and advertising 
effort has most consistently produced 
the most profitable results. It is of 
course necessary to do this for a pe- 
riod of from three to five years, but 
when it is completed you will know 
where your profits are coming from 
and where to look for future profits, 
and you will probably set your ac- 
counting machinery in order so that 
in the future, you will be able to get 
periodical profit and loss statements 
for sales territories rather than for the 
country as a whole. In doing this 
work you will of course measure the 
type of advertising going into each 
territory as well as the cost of all of 
it and you will be careful not to pro- 
rate any expense. The result of this 
work will definitely establish your 
sales and advertising budget. 

The thing that is going to startle 
you when you get into this work is the 
cost for doing it, but those concerns 
which have done it have very little 
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THE 1937 N.1.A.A. CONVENTION 


Most successful in the history of the organization 


And we look forward to the 1937 convention of the Nation’s First 
Industry—so vast and huge it towers above all others in the coun- 
try—the MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY! 


The 32nd annual convention of The Institute of American Meat 
Packers, to be held in Chicago from October 22 to 26, will be 
reported IN FULL in the annual convention number of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, to be issued November 6. This big 
issue will contain the only complete report of convention sessions 
and activities—the only official minutes of the convention—the full, 


accurate description of exhibits and activities. 


The annual convention number of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER is the BIG OPPORTUNITY of the year for effective 
advertising to the meat packing field. Forms close October 23. 
Regular space rates prevail. Make your reservations today! 
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use for the bankruptcy courts or sec- 
tion 77B, while some who do not, 
find need for one or the other. 

Some years ago an industrial manu- 
facturer who had become prosperous 
in a rather satisfactory way decided 
to become national. A rather large 
advertising campaign in general maga- 
zines was undertaken, the sales force 
was enlarged, the volume of business 
grew but profits dwindled. Account- 
ing was accurate so far as the national 
picture was concerned, but far too 
much pro-rating was done in individ- 
ual territories. A real analysis was 
recommended but it was turned down. 
The banks took the business over. A 
real analysis was made. Unprofitable 
territories were abandoned. Unprofit- 
able customers were abandoned, and 
with a smaller business volume profits 
were again realized. Advertising and 
sales effort should both be controlled 
so that the business does not become 
so large or so far flung that profits 
are not possible. 

Where shall we spend our advertis- 
This is one of those am- 
which gives the 


ing money? 
biguous questions 
speaker a great deal of latitude. We 
may assume that it means, “What part 
of the country geographically shall we 
concentrate our advertising efforts 
upon?” We may assume that it means, 
“What type of advertising media shall 
we use?” We may assume that it 
means, “To whom shall we direct our 
advertising message?” From a prac- 
tical standpoint all three factors are 
involved. 

@ First of all let 
geography of the situation. 
industrial advertisers the national mar- 
concentrated. 


us look at the 
For most 


ket is tremendously 
There are several ways of looking at 
this concentration, all of which have 
their good and bad points. We can 
look at fuel consumption—cost of raw 
material—value of finished products 
or the payroll figures. No one of these 
factors is a perfect guide for any in- 
dustry so it follows that no one is a 
perfect guide for all industries. 

On the other hand, the industrial 
manufacturer sells to industry and 
business. For example, the steel mills 
sell partially finished products to fac- 
tories but sell rails, pipe, etc., to busi- 
ness concerns which are not, in them- 
selves, manufacturing concerns. The 
accounting machine manufacturer 
sells his equipment to other manufac- 
turers and to wholesalers and retailers. 
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Direct us. Indirect 


@ IN DISCUSSING “How Present 
Day Tendencies in Direct Action and 
Indirect Action Advertising Affect 
Industrial Advertising,” E. T. Gund- 
lach, president, Gundlach Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, said that indirect 
action is far the greater field for in- 
dustrial copy. 

The fundamental of all advertising, 


“he advised, is to set up the type of 


action wanted and then not allow 
anything to interfere with its objec- 
tive. Any conflicting objective is 
dangerous, such as “write for booklet 
or see your dealer.” When driving 
for publicity effect, one should be 
careful not to play up direct action. 

Business paper copy, Mr. Gundlach 
declared, is more sensible than most 
consumer copy because it is addressed 
to people who know the facts being 
advanced. 





There are certain types of industrial 
advertisers, for example, engine lathes, 
automatic screw machines, drill 
presses, etc., who sell only to other 
manufacturers but these manufactur- 
ers to whom they sell, will be found 
heavily concentrated in markets where 
the industrial and business payroll is 
high. For that reason, we have chosen 
as an illustration the concentration of 
industrial and business payrolls on a 
county basis, based on 1935 govern- 
ment data. 

A total of 25.95 per cent of the 


payroll of industry and business comes 
from six counties. The next twenty- 
six counties produce 24.07 per cent of 
the payroll of industry and business. 
In other words fifty per cent of all 
the payroll of industry and business 
(wholesale and retail distribution) is 
concentrated in thirty-four counties, 
while 121 additional counties produce 
another twenty-five per cent. In 156 
counties we have seventy-five per cent 
of all the payroll of industry and busi- 
ness in the entire United States and 
for the most part, the industrial adver- 
tiser will find his profitable market 
concentrated in about this manner. 
There will be certain exceptions. Your 
business may be one of those but it is 
highly worth while and highly impor- 
tant for you to determine where your 
opportunity is concentrated and be 
certain that you do not spread your 
sales and advertising efforts too thinly. 

We have tried to outline the extent 
to which business and industry are 
concentrated in the United States. 
The difficulty with many industrial 
advertisers lies in the fact that they 
have established the rule that no order 
is too large for their capacity or too 
small for their best attention. As a 
matter of fact, in many industrial 
plants the majority of orders are too 
small. Sit down with your accountant 
some day and accurately determine 
what it costs to put an order through 
your organization, then compute the 
size of order necessary to have that 
cost as a gross margin and then look 
at a trial balance run of your accounts 
receivable ledger and see what an 
alarming number of accounts are in 
the unprofitable category. 


@ Let some clerk list the names of 
those small unprofitable accounts for 
the current month and then compare 
those same. names with the balances 
month by month and year by year un- 
til you have convinced yourself that 
the majority of those accounts were 
always small and will continue to be 
small and that you cannot afford to 
cultivate them, and direct your time 
and energy and your sales and adver- 
tising effort toward the larger, more 
important and more worth while ac- 
counts. 

One large industrial concern that 
used to boast of a nation-wide sales 
organization and their ability to take 
care of any order anywhere, studied 
this situation rather carefully, spent 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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TAKE ABP FROM ATLANTIC CITY 


In Atlantic City this month, 15,000 metal men attend the National Metal Show. Of 
this group of 15,000 men, many of whom come from 500 to 2,000 miles to spend five 
complete days in Atlantic City, by far the largest single group is made up of 
members of AMERICAN SOCIETY for METALS. 












What does this mean to you ? 
Well, here’s the story in a nutshell. 





Industrial organizations don’t spend money to send men of little influence to such 
events. They send men whose, judgment counts in final decisions as to methods, ma- 
terials and equipment. 






When the biggest single group at the world’s greatest annual metal event is made up 
of members of AMERICAN SOCIETY for METALS, it significantly demonstrates 
the BUYING POWER that can be reached through METAL PROGRESS. 









METAL PROGRESS — as the monthly magazine 
of the American Society for Metals—is more 
than an ordinary avenue to their preferred atten- 
tion. It is their property, owned, edited and 
published by their own Society. Their interest in 
it has made Metal Progress a magazine of distin- 
guished editorial quality and fine format... a 
@ magazine which 11,500 metal men ENJOY 
reading. 


METAL # PROGRESS 


Member A. B. C. Published by American Society for Metals 


















7016 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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High Spots in the Weekly Activities 
of a Chemical Engineer 


L. Kirschbraun, Vice President of The Flintkote Company, 
East Rutherford, N. J., is shown here checking the manu 
facture of “Flintkote” roofing materials. An extremely active 
man with a multiplicity of interests, Mr. Kirschbraun gives 
us the following brief resume of a typical week’s work: 


MONDAY— Observing the operation of new equipment. 
Checking with Accounting Department as to 
cost of new sound damping product. 

TUESDAY— Checking over Laboratory progress in con- 


nection with development of new adhesive. 


WEDNESDAY—Reviewing results of inspection of exposure 
decks at our New Orleans Plant and relating 
these results to the accelerated weather tests. 


THURSDAY— Arrangement for plant run at felt mill for 
new beater treatment to give softer felt. 
FRIDAY— Conference with Manufacturing Department 


regarding plant changes 


























* CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, 


Shingles 


By L. KIRSCHBRAUN 


Asphalt shingles are widely used in all secticg 
of the country. Their popular consumer ac 
tance has built wide distribution and they z 
now available in a wide variety of distinct 
styles and colors. 

Asphalt Shingles are made of: (1) Felt, ad 


dation; (2) a Saturant of asphalt, the wate 
proofing agent, which penetrates the felt a 


forms a protective coating around the fibre 





(3) a Coating of specially prepared asp 
which seals in the saturant and makes the shingle weatherprod 
and (4) a Shield of weather and fire-resistant colored mineral 
firmly imbedded in the outer coating, which forms the final pm 
tection against weather. 

The manufacture of asphalt roofing is a continuous process in whic 
the base material, felt, is saturated with waterproof asphalt at elevat 
temperatures. This is followed by a coating with oxidized asphalt of 
grade suitable for weather exposure, and while hot, mineral granules‘ 
various colors are applied and rolled into the surface. The sheet! 
cooled, rolled up, or cut into appropriate shingle shapes. Quickly as 
economically applied, they give a pleasing roof pattern on new hom 
or old. 

Problems of the industry resolve themselves into selection and contr 


Look xor' 


IN THE 1937 


of raw materials, intermediate products, and 
their use in a manner which produces roofing 
capable of meeting the most exacting conditions 


of service under a variety of climatic conditions. 
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O' «gan ic 
Chemicals 


By J. T. POWER 


fom the manufacture of industrial explosives for 
in mines, quarries, and construction projects 
is but a short step to other chemical manufac- 
ng enterprises. Thus comes natural diversifi- 
tion . . . and the powder maker becomes a 
hemical manufacturer. 
Two new products which are examples of the 
hmical engineer’s contribution to the develop- 
t of new synthetic products having uses in 
lds entirely foreign to explosives are Sorbitol 
nd Mannitol. 
Sorbitol, a rare chemical, was until recently quoted at $20.00 or 
100 an ounce. It is now commercially available at 25¢ a pound 
nd has such widely diversified uses as the manufacture of Vitamin 
‘and as a humectant and conditioning agent for printers’ roll 
bmposition and textiles. Mannitol, another chemical formerly avail- 
tle only as an importation, is now likewise available at much re- 
uced cost. Mannitol is used in the explosives, pharmaceutical and 
mthetic resin industries. 
New products often require new processes, founded on new ‘chemical 
mgineering technique. And these processes in turn require materials of 
nstruction capable of performing under extreme conditions. The conse- 
uent demand of the chemical engineer for new materials of construction 
utiates researches in the laboratories of the supplier of these materials, 
and the latter in turn demands raw materials 
lt Stow of higher purity. In this way one development 


UE BOOK 


starts a series of researches in other industries 


and industry as a whole is stimulated. 
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How a Chemical Engineer 
Spends a Typical Week 


J. T. Power, Director of Research, Atlas Powder Company, 
has been identified with high explosives and allied products 
since graduating from Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1907. 
He joined Atlas Powder Company in 1913 and was successively 
Works Manager of various High Explosive Plants; in charge 
of design and construction of the U. S. Ammonium Nitrate 
Plant, Perryville, Md.; and Works Manager of Zapon Division 
factory at Stamford, Conn. 


WEEKLY LOG 


MONDAY— Conference with manufacturers of equipment 
for pilot plant. 
TUESDAY— Conference with patent attorneys on appli- 


cations being drafted. 


WEDNESDAY—Conference with Engineering Division on 
design of pilot plant. 


THURSDAY— Meeting of Research — Operating — Sales 
Departments. 
FRIDAY— Visit to laboratory to discuss progress of 


researches on new products. 
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dancing until the wee small hours. 





The N.I.A.A. conference banquet was a complete sell-out. 
laden tables before the festivities commenced, with a brilliant floor show followed by 
Ralph E. Williams, advertising manager, B. F. Gump 
Company, Chicago, was chairman of the entertainment committee. Who can give us com- 
plete identification of the people around these tables? An opportunity to test your memory 





Here are two views of richly 








[| CONTINUED FROM Pace 30] 


How to Evaluate 


to get the feel of the copy theme. 

You would discover that every suc- 
cessful publication has an _ editorial 
formula—a definite tone—a prevailing 
mood—all the elements of personality 
which we try to get into our advertis- 
ing copy. You would find a harmony 
between some of. your advertising 
themes and some of the mediums in 
which you might project them. 

If you would know your publica- 
tions, do not try to scan through forty 
or fifty every month. Read three or 
four from cover to cover, until you 
find out what makes them tick. Then 
lay them aside for others. 

I once pursued this process with 
metropolitan newspapers, taking four 
at a time for a period of nearly two 
years. For a long time afterwards, | 
could recognize a clipping from any 
of the big papers with the masthead 
clipped off. 

Another elementary suggestion is 
that you study the ads. Certain pub- 
lications seem to constitute a natural 
marketplace—an advantage you can- 


not afford to overlook. 
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A story is told of an independent 
variety merchant in Gary, Ind., who 
had the shopping district all to him- 


. self. One day a Woolworth store 


opened up next door, and to his amaze- 
ment he doubled his business. 

The same principle applies in adver- 
tising mediums. It explains why the 
thick, highly competitive magazine 
usually is the safest place to launch a 
new advertiser, while he may be a flop 
all alone. 

@ Don’t get too much upset about 
superficial conclusions from circula- 
tion statements. Before you listen to 
any salesman who pulls an ABC circu- 
lation statement and says, “Naughty, 
naughty,” read the book, “Magazine 
Circulations,” by Phillips Wyman of 
The McCall Company, and find out 
what these circulation factors really 
mean. And be suspicious of that rep- 
resentative from that time on. You 
will find him hazy on editorial policies. 

Behind the outward signs of edi- 
torial content, circulation growth, and 
advertising volume are the medium’s 
publishing policies. 

If you would really know your 
media, go behind the scenes and 
discover those policies. What kind of 
people own and manage this medium? 


Is it really a publication, or has it de- 
generated into a money-making insti- 
tution? Are they forcing it beyond 
its natural capacity to grow, and 
charging you for the difference? What 
do they spend their money for—the 
things they put between the covers, 
or the selling they do to you and the 
high pressure they apply to circula- 
tion? 

You cannot expect to get these facts 
out of statistical tables. They require 
a lot of patient questioning and a 
great many top contacts with men 
who know. They call for an assur- 
ance of personal integrity which will 
lead the publication man to reveal his 
innermost secrets. 


@ Mastery of media selection is not 
won in a day. There is no ready-made 
formula for success. We are in that 
preliminary stage of science in adver- 
tising when the toolmaker of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin type has a big advan- 
tage over the academic theorist. We 
have to invent our analytical tools as 
we go along and adapt them on the 
spot. 

Eventually, if we stay on the track, 
our knowledge of the principal media 
becomes so intimate that we can think 
straight from sales argument to me- 
dium, and be fundamentally right al- 
most every time. When an insistent 
salesman tempts us to go back over 
the same ground, we find ourselves 
coming out with the same answer— 
and we know we have gotten hold of 
something fundamental in this fas- 
cinating business of ours. 


New Appointments 
At Cutler-Hammer 


Arnold R. Johnson, formerly manager 
of Detroit office, has been appointed man 
ager of the Merchandising Sales Division, 
Cutler - Hammer, 
Inc., Milwaukee, 
in charge of dis 
tributor sales, suc- 
ceeding Forrest U 
Webster, who re- 
cently joined Lord 
& Thomas. 

Mr. Johnson 
joined the Cutler- 
Hammer organiza’ 
tion in 1917 as a 
member of the sales 
department. In 
1924 he was trans 
ferred to the com 
pany'’s Chicago of- 
fice and in 1928 
moved to Detroit as manager of that sales 
office. 

Elmer F. Weiss has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Johnson as manager of the 
Detroit office. 


i 


A. R. JOHNSON 
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HERE’S 
the 
BUYING GUIDE 
THEY USE 


. year industry will purchase close to a billion 
bilars of tools, supplies and equipment from industrial 


apply distributors. 


fom the largest plants to the smallest . . . throughout every 
ction Of the country . . . industrial distributors are in 
ily contact with the requirements of industry's 250,000 
ive users . . . delivering supplies from their local stocks 


. ordering other items for direct shipment. 


iis the distributor's business to act as a clearing house for 
peduct information . . . to know who makes the various 
housands of items required . . . and which makes to rec- 


wmmend and sell. 





That's where MILL SUPPLIES comes into the picture. 
Vially important to industrial distributors, it keeps them 
tlormed of product changes, sales opportunities, news of 
heir trade and how to make their business more profitable. 
Yar in and year out renewals of MILL SUPPLIES paid 
(AB.C.) subscriptions approximate 90% . . . ample evidence 
the trade standing MILL SUPPLIES enjoys. 


fach year in Mid-December, MILL SUPPLIES publishes a 
Grectory of “Where to Buy Industrial Supplies and Equip- 
nent '—and this buying guide has become an indispensible 
tlerence for the executives, buyers and salesmen of the 
ounry's industrial distributors doing 90% of the business. 
his the only directory of this character published exclusively 


lor industrial distributors. 


@ Few advertising “buys” in the industrial field Advertise your products in the Mid-December 
offer greater value . . . and greater potential — Directory issue of MILL SUPPLIES because it is 
return... than the Mid-December Directory issue : 
of MILL SUPPLIES. Sell Industrial Distributors 
. . . because they buy for 250,000 industrial users. Forms close November 20th. 


the buying guide distributors use the year around, 


MILL SUPPLIES 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd Street New York City 
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A Chilton () Publication 





The main line railrg 
speeds big business. In 
metal industry the main |j 
publication is The Iron | 
It, too, speeds big business yi P 
acknowledged leader-:hip 
editorial standards, reader j 
terest, and far-reaching advg 


tising power. Write for 1 


free booklet “Circulaticn Fat 


in the Modern Manne-~.” 
Iron Age, 239 West 39th Stree 
New York City. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 36] 


Planning Catalogs 


Since the initial distribu- 
tion, over 19,000 catalogs have been 
sent out, which brings the total up to 


preference. 


more than 50,000 copies. 

To facilitate delivery, particularly 
in large concerns, the name of the 
individual to whom the catalog is ad- 
dressed appears not only on the out- 
side but also on the inside of the 
package. This provides greater assur- 
ance that the catalog will reach the 
desired destination, if by chance it is 
removed from the carton in either the 
mailing room or elsewhere. 

Packaging should be given very 

careful consideration not only from 
the standpoint of delivering the con- 
tents in perfect condition, but also 
from the standpoint of the invest- 
ment. It is the height of folly to cur- 
tail on the expense of packaging in 
order to save a few cents per pack- 
age, as in so doing the proper delivery 
of the book is jeopardized. 
@ You probably will be interested in 
our analysis of transportation condi- 
tions. Outside of personal delivery, 
there are only two principal methods 
of transportation—express and mail. 
We ship by express whenever it costs 
but a few cents more than by parcel 
post. Why? 

Ist. Because express receives bet- 
ter handling and consequently the 
package is delivered in better shape; 

2nd. Through express records, it is 
much easier to trace shipments; 

jrd. There is greater assurance of 
being 


which is desirable, as in most cases the 


undelivered express returned, 
name is removed from the mailing list, 
thereby saving maintenance expense. 

It is estimated that shipping 50,- 
000 copies of our Condulet catalog 
cost us about $1,500 more by express 
than by parcel post, or approximate- 
ly 3c per package. The advantages 
obtained warrant this small additional 
expense, and it represents practically 
nothing in comparison with the total 
cost of the catalog. 

All information pertaining to new 
development emanates from the engi- 
changes may 


neering department ; 


come from any department. A man 
is located in the engineering depart- 
ment whose sole duty it is to keep 
the publicity department fully in- 


formed as to new developments, com- 
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William E. McFee, chief copywriter, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O., and now past presi- 
dent, N.I.A.A., told the Chicago con- 
ference that industrial marketing is 
this country's most important job 





pile all information pertaining there- 
to, and obtain the necessary models to 
make photographs for illustrative pur- 
poses. As soon as this is accomplished, 
a rough layout is submitted to the 
sales and engineering departments for 
approval, rejection, or modification. 
When an agreement is obtained from 
all parties concerned, the publicity de- 
partment proceeds in the usual manner 
as previously explained. 

There is a specia! list of approxi- 
mately 10,000 names which is abso- 
lutely kept up-to-date. We do not at- 
tempt to keep up the regular list any 
oftener than once every six months be- 
cause of the great expense involved. 
The maintenance of a catalog possesses 
a very good advertising value, for the 
firm’s name and catalog are continual- 
ly kept before the recipient. 

The use of a check sheet was re- 
Most check 
sheets simply give you a list of the 
pages that should be in an up-to-date 
catalog, expecting you to advise by 


cently inaugurated. 


letter what pages are necessary to 
bring your catalog up to date. Our 
check sheet is built with the idea of 
having it returned to us. A little 
square appears before each page num- 


ber, in which to check off the sheets 


that are required. At the top of the 
check sheet, the individual’s name and 
address appear. A business return en- 
velope is provided for the return of 
the check sheet, as we are only too 
glad to pay this small postage item 
for any individual who desires to keep 
his book up to date. We are very en- 
thusiastic over this phase of mainte- 
nance, as the check sheet has received 
an excellent reception. 

There are many other elements in- 
volved in the production of a catalog 
that merit discussion, such as pho- 
tography, art work, printing, binding, 
and paper, but time does not permit. 
Discussion 

Covering the product bulletin phase 
of the subject, John Smothers, adver- 
tising manager, Lincoln Engineering 
Company, St. Louis, exhibited a series 
of seven folders he produced present- 
ing his company’s products for auto- 
mobiles. Each folder was specialized 
in relation to the make of car by fea- 
turing the car and its trade mark on 
the front page in colors. The folders 
thus were designed to appear as the 
car manufacturers’ own literature, 
which was found effective in getting 
them used by dealers. 


[ CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 26] 


Showmanship 


fruit rot beneath the trees. No. Buf 
by automatically adjusting every ill- 
judged case of over production, little 
or big, through quick corresponding 
benefits to needy consumers in a vast 
bargain-sale, nationwide. 

For our manufacturers, in fact, a 
million retail merchants already do 
this very thing. Every retail mark-up 
provides for the mark-down; and, in 
the form of “Bargains,” that mark- 
down inevitably hands over to the con- 
sumer the money benefits of all pre- 
ceding miscalculations. 

What has this to do with showman- 
ship you ask. Simply this: The man 
resourceful in his selling and adver- 
tising—the man with showmanship— 
never needs to slaughter Ais little pigs. 

Advertising started as a luxury. Ad- 
vertising—of some kind—is today’s 
greatest necessity. Not always paid 
advertising in the form we love, pro- 
fessionally, to conceive it. That adver- 
tising of the old type too often is too 
careless, too costly, too cumbersome, 
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I, be used by the 


men who will specify 


and buy forthe biggest 


year in power history. 


ANNOUNCING 
Electric Light and Power BLUE BOOK 


TurousHour 1938, men in electric 
utilities will be buying for the expansion program made imperative 
by increasing demand. On the desks of more than 12,000 key 
buyers and specifiers will be Electric Light and Power BLUE BOOK. 
It will be their daily quide because it will be devoted solely to the 
products bought and sold by electric utilities, and because it will 
be functionally arranged in four divisions: Generation, Transmission, 
Distribution, Load Building. With a flip of the finger, each man 
using the BLUE BOOK will be able to locate those products which 
are within the province of his department. 

Agencies, and sales and advertising managers, will want full details 
about the BLUE BOOK—a "must" item on schedules that will tap 
the biggest year in power history. 


ELECTRICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
In New York: 8 West 40th In Cleveland: 1836 Euclid 
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HOW and WHY 
the BLUE BOOK 
will be used 


It will be used because it will serve, 
exclusively, men in the electric light 
and power industry. 

It will be used constantly because it 
will be possible for men in each de- 
partment, with a flip of the finger, to 
turn to the products for that depart- 
ment. Each of the sections will be 
a complete reference book in itself 
for one division of the industry, in- 
cluding a review of products intro- 
duced during the year. Generation, 
Transmission, Distribution, Load Build- 
ing, are the divisions. 

Mechanical binding will make the 
use of the BLUE BOOK pleasant. It 
will lie flat at any page, from first 
to last. 

















A series of eight parallel problem clinics was inauguarated at the N.I.A.A. 
Chicago conference with unusual success and requests that they be given 


more time on future programs. 


The top view is a peek at the session on 


"Sales Promotion and Advertising Department Organization and Budgets," 
being led by Keith J. Evans (standing), sales promotion manager, Inland 


Steel Company, and J. R. Hopkins. 


The lower view shows the interest 


registered at the clinic on "Industrial Advertising and Sales Promotion Prob- 
lems in Selling Through the Wholesaler," which was directed by C. F. Conner, 
manager of sales promotion, Mechanical Division, B. F. Goodrich Company. 
A full report of these sessions will be given next month in these columns 





too conceited, to play a real part in 
the grim job of passing goods along as 
fast as our factories can make them— 
to distribute any way we can the car- 
loads necessary to sustain the nation’s 
prosperity. 

When high rents, high wages, high 
material costs with fantastic taxes for 
frivolous government spending all 
combine again to force the old time 
wasteful competition . . . then will 
come, I venture to predict, the most 
savage business battle in the memory 
of modern man. 

In that game, sales costs, anyway, 
will be a major factor. Regularly it 
will cost from two to ten times as 
much to sell an article as to make it. 
The best methods of the past will 
scarcely suffice. Showmanship, in its 
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many forms, may furnish the only an- 
swer. 

Meantime, progressive advertising 
and sales managers in any business 
may apply profitably to his use of 
showmanship the advice of Beatrice 
Fairfax, who wrote the hotel man’s 
daughter who inquired if it were ever 
proper to hold a man’s hand: 

“It’s always proper, my dear. And 


sometimes necessary.” 


Discussion 
Harry W. 
sales promotion manager, Warney & 
Swasey, Cleveland, told the conference 
that the best way to get showmanship 
was for the advertising 


Fortey, advertising and 


into copy 
manager to get out into the field and 
find out who he is trying to reach 


with his advertising. Then he will 
be able to dramatize his story in line 
with what prospects are thinking in 
relation to the product. With this in- 
formation, the copywriter can thereby 
engage the interest of the reader and 
then swing over to the sales story. Mr. 
Fortey spends seventy per cent of his 
time in the field, and when this is 
done, he says, it is not necessary to rely 
on the sales director for information to 
incorporate in the advertising. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 15] 


The Conference 


Hill Publishing Company. Chart 
talks showed the place of the busi- 
ness paper in the industrial advertis- 
ing program and how it functions. 
Introductions were made by J. M. 
Rodger, McGraw-Hill vice-president, 
and those who presented the various 
phases and their subjects follow: 

“The Business Paper as a Sales 
Tool,” by C. C. Bennett, district man- 
ager, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
“Manufacturing Products and Or- 
ders,” by H. E. Hilty, Western rep- 
resentative, Factory Management and 
Maintenance. “When Your Executive 
Says ‘Show Me’,” by H. A. Morrison, 
vice - president, Simmons - Boardman 
Publishing Corporation. “A Proving 
Ground for Industrial Advertising,” 
by R. N. Whittington, Western rep- 
resentative, Business Week. “Indus- 
trial Advertising — An Educational 
Job,” by Walter Painter, advertising 
service department, Power Plant Engi- 
neering. “How About Competition,” 
by Albert Hauptli, Jr., Western rep- 
resentative, Electrical World. 

The Chicago conference was under 
the direction of William Donald Mur- 
phy, general chairman, who is adver- 
tising manager, The Sloan Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago, and past president of 
Engineering Advertisers Association, 
host to the meeting, with the codpera- 
tion of the Milwaukee Association of 
Industrial Advertisers and the Indus- 
trial Marketing Council of St. Louis. 
Rudolf W. Staud, sales promotion 
manager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Company, Des Plaines, Ill., and Her- 
bert W. Stoetzel, advertising manager, 
Republic Flow Meters Company, Chi- 
cago, were chairman and assistant 
chairman, respectively, of the pro- 
gram committee. All committees had 
vice-chairmen and members from the 
Milwaukee and St. Louis chapters. 
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From STEEL Septi3.1937 


@ @ @ Wherever you find wheels turning, work 
being done mechanically, or energy being 
transformed into usable force, you will find 
design executives, chief engineers and de- 
signers at work improving present methods and 
devising new ones. There too, you will find 
MACHINE DESIGN doing its part in keeping 
the designers and engineers posted on new 
developments in the field of machine design. 

Consider the household mechanical refriger- 
ation industry 1,902,742 units with a value 
of $161,146,033 were manufactured and sold 
in the first seven months of 1937, the largest 
production for a similar period in history. Every 
unit is the result of unending research and 
development on the part of designing engineers 
and MACHINE DESIGN is one of their most 


effective ‘‘tools.”’ 


@ @ @ Purchasing Agents and Purchasing De- 
partments usually sign purchase orders, but it 
is the practice of Engineering and Design De- 


partments to instruct them on the exact type of 


materials, parts and finishes to be bought. In 
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most cases, designers actually specify the make 
as well as the type. 

If your product has a place in the mechanical 
refrigeration field, or in any modern machinery, 
and you have not cultivated design executives, 
chief engineers and designers, you have not 
opened the door to maximum sales. Through 
MACHINE DESIGN you'll have the door opened 
to greater sales with a minimum of expense. 

MACHINE DESIGN has a total readership of 
more than 25,000 design executives, chief en- 
gineers and designers in over 6,700 different 
machinery manufacturing plants each month. 
This is the readership you must interest in your 
message if you are to be successful in having 
your materials, parts or finishes specified on 
newly designed machines. 

May we send you further proof of MACHINE 
DESIGN'S place in your sales plan? 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PARTS + MATERIALS - METHODS - FINISHES 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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N. 1. A. A. Has Its 
Greatest Convention 


@ THE fifteenth annual conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association, held 
in Chicago September 22-24, was without ques- 
tion the greatest gathering ever sponsored by the 
association. In attendance, interest and program 
value it was outstanding. 

The registration was well over 600, and the 
attendance was considerably in excess of that. 
Interest in the problems of industrial advertisers 
and marketers was shown by the large numbers 
on hand for each session, and for the discussions 
of the talks and addresses on the program. 

The caliber of the addresses was unusually 
high, and the material presented was of a prac- 
tical character which should find a reflection in 
the improved practice of industrial sales and pro- 
motion executives. That so many leaders in so 
many fields of merchandising and advertising 
were glad to be present and offer their ideas to 
the association was a significant index of the high 
standing which it occupies in the minds of adver- 
tising and marketing leaders throughout the 
country. 

The N.I.A.A. is planning work on a broader 
and more comprehensive basis, so'as to serve a 
wider range of interests. Consequently the in- 
terest and enthusiasm indicated by the member- 
ship will be increased by the expanded activities 
of the association. With a greater goal to work 
toward, the program for the next year should 
make membership in the association a valuable 
asset to every man engaged in any phase of ad- 
vertising or marketing to industry. 

A larger membership, continuing the gains 
made during the past year, should parallel the 
wider scope of association service in the next 
twelve months. 


Public Relations 
In the Limelight 


@ DISCUSSION at the convention of the public 
relations problems of industry, climaxed by the 
suggestions of Charles McDonough, advertising 
manager of the Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, looking to a national advertising campaign 
addressed to the general public, indicated the 
importance attached to this field of activity by 
the managements of the companies represented. 

It was agreed that getting into this phase of 
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promoting good will for manufacturing com- 
panies will add considerably to the prestige of 
the industrial advertising man, and will be in 
line with his basic function of making friends for 
his company. Employe and public relations, 
looked at from this angle, have a legitimate place 
in the work and planning of industrial advertis- 
ing men. 

Mr. McDonough’s plan involves sponsorship 
of a national presentation to the public of the 
story of industry, especially as it affects the wel- 
fare of the man in the street. Giving business a 
chance to function without artificial brakes on 
the production of wealth can be shown to be an 
objective which will meet with the approval of 
the general public, once they know the whole 
story. 

If leaders of industry and business, represented 
in large general associations who will be invited 
to participate in the program, are willing to 
finance the enterprise, the plan evolved by the 
N.1LA.A. will be put to work on a grand scale, 
and will more than justify itself in improved 
public acceptance and good will. 

But even if the plan as proposed is not carried 
out, the individual advertising man can work for 
his own company in his own community along 
lines that will bring direct benefits. Showing 
the community that its industries are good neigh- 
bors will give the advertising department a task 
the doing of which, by many companies in many 
communities, will be decidedly worth while. 


Spend More for 
Market Research 


@ THE enthusiasm with which the address of 
Lyndon O. Brown, of Lord & Thomas, on the 
subject of market research was received by the 
N.I.A.A. Chicago conference, showed that the 
industrial field is well aware of the need for a 
more searching type of investigation into adver- 
tising coverage of markets and the effectiveness 
with which the advertising is working to make 
sales. 

Thus we may expect to find a more specific 
type of research into markets and advertising 
efhciency than has been the rule heretofore. 
Much of the work of studying markets has been 
reduced in value because it has been too general 
in character. Getting into a finer analysis of 
the facts to be ascertained and the more exact 
definition of the job to be done can hardly fail 
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to make the work done by the researcher more 
valuable. 

One step in this direction was taken by the 
association as a whole in the establishment of a 
plan for studying industrial buying power, under 
which the N.I.A.A. will be compensated for this 
information by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. It was made clear that a similar type 
of study will be carried on for any other pub- 
lisher who desires to sponsor a project of this 
character. The members of the association will 
thus be able to contribute directly to available 
knowledge on industrial markets, while at the 
same time assisting the N.I.A.A. in obtaining 
revenue which will be used to further the best 
interests of industrial marketing as a whole. 

The membership of the association is so broad, 
taking in all classes of manufacturers of indus- 
trial products, and the personal contacts pro- 
vided through the local groups are so close that 
there is ample opportunity for the development 
of market facts through the companies compris- 
ing the membership. Codperative effort along 
this line can be developed still further to good 
advantage. 


Appealing to 
Emotion or Reason? 


@ ONE of the subjects on which debate con- 
tinues without cessation is whether industrial ad- 
vertising should appeal mainly to the mind or 
the heart of the reader. Should it be keyed to 
the emotions or restricted to a brass-tacks story 
calculated to win out on a reason-why basis? 

Two leading advertisers attending the 
N.I.A.A. convention held an informal debate on 
this subject, and when they finished each was 
still convinced that he was on the right track. 
And such keen analysts of the psychology of ad- 
vertising as Kenneth Goode insisted that the ap- 
peal of industrial advertisers should take the 
emotional as well as the factual angle. 

No general statement can be made on this 
subject, however, for it all depends. In the first 
place, is the product to be advertised one of pri- 
mary or incidental importance to the buyer? 
Does it represent a source of trouble to him, and 
is it therefore very much in his thoughts? Is it 
a staple, with an established market, or a specialty 
for which interest must be created? 

In the case of the product of primary im- 
portance, whose service is essential to successful 
operation, factual copy might be far more useful 
than advertising based on an appeal to the emo- 
tions. The buyer in this case really needs and 
wants information which will help him to lick 
the problem with which its use is connected. 
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On the other hand, if it is an established staple, 
with many available sources of supply, the ad- 
vertiser may have little new that can be said in 
reason-why terms, and the other approach may 
get his interest far more successfully. 

Some advertisers of technical products aver 
that they have had excellent response from non- 
technical copy, while others, of the reason-why 
school, point out that as long as customers have 
to worry over satisfactory performance, the ad- 
vertiser has a primary job of educational promo- 
tion to carry on. So much depends upon a cor- 
rect analysis of the situation, from the stand- 
point of what needs to be done, that these factors 
should be clearly established before one under- 
takes to say that emotional copy should or should 
not be used. 


Just How Good 
Will Business Be? 
@ BUSINESS has the jitters at the moment, be- 


cause, in spite of favorable basic factors, reflected 
in current good business and earnings, the stock 
market has broken badly and has suggested by its 
action that all may not be well. 

The psychological effect of a rapid decline of 
this character is even greater than the immediate 
effect of reducing the values of stocks in the 
hands of investors by a good many billion dol- 
lars. The business executive naturally looks 
around to find a cause for the pessimistic view of 
things taken by the stock market. 

However, it should be remembered that most 
makers of capital goods and industrial supplies 
have been having exceptionally good business. 
In many cases the problem has been to make de- 
liveries rather than to book orders. With the 
outlook clouded by the uncertainties induced by 
the situation on Wall street, a greater burden 
and responsibility will be placed on the sales and 
advertising departments to get business. Each 
company will strive harder, through good mer- 
chandising, to offset the more difficult selling 
conditions which may be encountered. 

Another point to be kept in mind is that the 
biggest deterrent to good business has been rising 
prices. The way out for the manufacturer is to 
hold down costs, and this can be done only by 
greater efficiency in production, through better 
machines, methods and materials. Here again 


the industrial advertiser has a story whose im- 
portance will be emphasized by the changed 
conditions. 

Regardless of what the stock market says, 
American industry will continue to need the 
goods and services which are supplied by indus- 
trial advertisers. 
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J. M. McKibbin, Jr., Westinghouse apparatus 
advertising and sales promotion manager, shows 
the N. |. A. A. conference how the sales and 
advertising efforts of his company are codrdinated 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Coordination 


shows at a glance in just what markets 
each of the industrial products are 
sold and the volume of business. Here 
is the complete story of the business 
of the company, and by comparison 
with the sales records of past years, a 
fascinating and revealing history of 
the rise and fall of markets, the 
adaptability of our products to the 
needs of industry in these markets, the 
success or failure of both sales and ad- 
vertising plans. 

@ The sales record gives the basic in- 
formation necessary to the successful 
planning and placing of advertising. 
It shows the major markets for each of 
the industrial product divisions, and 
may disclose the fact that sales are 
altogether too concentrated, that the 
continued manufacture of certain 
products or certain models is too de- 
pendent upon conditions in markets 
entirely beyond your control and that 
therefore the sales spread should be 
broadened. It shows the secondary 
markets which may or may not be 
capable of development into major 
markets, and it tells of a number of 
other markets in you have 
gained some foothold and made some 


which 


sales. 

Here, then, are the facts upon which 
to build your advertising program. 
You will naturally direct it first of all 
to the task of maintaining your posi- 
tion in your most important markets, 
and then to the work of strengthening 
and increasing your sales in those mar- 


kets for which your products are par- 


58 


ticularly suited and which seem to 
offer the best possibilities for develop- 
ment. 

And naturally these will be selected 
only after conference with your sales 
manager, and with the distinct under- 
standing between you two men that 
neither advertising nor personal selling 
will travel the road alone, and that ad- 
vertising will not be permitted to ven- 
ture out into territory that is shunned 
and avoided by the salesmen. After- 
ward, your informal talks with the 
sales manager and your study of sales 
records will keep you in touch with 
progress, or the lack of it. 

From this brief discussion you will 
readily understand the vital impor- 
tance of sales records in the coérdina- 
tion of sales and advertising; how they 
underly and direct the course of all 
advertising activity, and how they can 
be made to reveal a wealth of neces- 
sary market information. 


Discussion 

With the aid of a novel chart on 
which he superimposed corresponding 
functions of the advertising depart- 
ment on those of the production divi- 
sion of his company, J. M. McKibbin, 
Jr., apparatus advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, illustrated 
how the efforts of the two divisions 
are codrdinated. The sales message 
reaches the market through the dis- 
trict sales offices which receive the 


information from the industry sales 
division which interprets the applica- 
tion of the product to the various 
markets, based on product informa- 
tion received from _ headquarter’s 
product division. 

In similar manner, the sales promo- 
tion effort reaches the markets through 
eight district sales promotion divisions 
from direction by headquarter’s indus- 
try promotion division which inter- 
prets the data supplied by the head- 
quarter’s product promotion divisions. 

Mr. McKibbin asserted that usually 
there is too wide a gulf between the 
creative advertising and sales divi- 
sions. The advertising man’s job 
should be one of planning rather than 
creative art and the district sales pro- 
motion man should live in the field 
with the sales problems and direct the 
timing and release of advertising 
material. 

Additional suggestions on this sub- 
ject by Richard P. Dodds, manager of 
advertising and publicity, Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, empha- 
sized the importance of taking the 
sales department into partnership with 
the advertising department by build- 
ing the thought that it is “your ad- 
vertising department” functioning to 
make the sales job easier and more 
resultful. Mr. Dodds urged that ad- 
vertising managers should know inti- 
mately every man in the sales organi- 
zation to benefit from their field 
knowledge. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


Public Relations 


on that basis. To what extent and 
how it should be continued thereafter 
can best be determined after a two- 
year period of operation. 

The principal purpose of this talk 
has been to demonstrate that national 
leadership, backed by national organ- 
ization and sufficient funds, are the 
essential requirements for an adequate 
public relations job. 

I began by saying, “The objectives 
inherent in the term ‘public relations’ 
offer American industry its greatest 
opportunity in this period to serve the 
country and itself.” I now ask that 
each of you regard the public rela- 
tions problem as a fourfold personal 
yourself, to 


opportunity—to serve 


serve the business of which you are 


a part, to serve the economic system 
which permits your business to exist, 
and last and most important, to serve 
the best interests of your country. 

When opportunities come—and they 
will come—let us not fail to accept 
this challenge to serve in a truly great 
cause. 

Discussion 

James P. Selvage, director of pub- 
lic relations, National Association of 
Manufacturers, outlined the public 
relations work now being carried on 
by that association and announced an 
Industrial Progress Week is being 
planned for early next year when in- 
dustry may focus attention on_ its 
story. 

Charles M. Reesey, advertising man- 
ager, Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., described a 
house organ his company has used 
effectively in employe relations work. 
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Most Valuable Market 


“There is, perhaps, no one industry in the United States at the 


present time, or anticipated in the near future, that offers a more 


valuable market for the sale of equipment and supplies than the 


American Pulp and Paper industries . . . Almost every day an- 


nouncements are made of the proposed expansion of existing plants 


or plans for the construction of new ones. 


to new payrolls. 





New paper and pulp 
mill towns are being built; thousands of employees are being added 
New purchasing power is inevitable. To indus- 
trial marketing executives, the pulp and paper industry of today 
offers a real field.” 


Excerpt from recent government publication. 


Take advantage of this present market condition of the pulp and paper industry and cash 


(Complete copy on request.) 


in for your share of the many orders for equipment and supplies which will be placed by this 
industry during the next twelve months. 


The Fritz Publications blanket the buying and suggesting powers of this industry. Use 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY is a 
monthly educational journal edited 
for the primary purpose of aiding 
pulp and paper mill officials and 
key men in the mills to make bet- 
ter paper at less cost. It has a 
larger paid mill and mill man cir- 
culation in the United States and 
Canada than all other publications 
in the field combined. Member 
A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


<ESULT— Bepect Order 
| tor = Seccad Snpeector 





them as the only means of complete coverage of the market. 


PAPER and PULP MILL CATA- 
LOGUE is the only annual cata- 
logue of this industry that is pub- 
lished in the United States. It is 
in use in every mill of the United 
States and Canada and serves not 
only as a purchasing guide but also 
is invaluable to officials and key 
men as an engineering and tech- 


nical handbook. 


Paper and 
Pulp Mill 
Catalogue 


Cacnoques of 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY. EQUIPMENT, 
CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


1936 


EDWARD 8. FRITZ, Publiaber 
333 N. Michigan Ave Citengo, Tinos UA A 








PAPER WORLD is a monthly 
news magazine covering the news 
of the world about paper and pulp. 
It is a controlled circulation publi- 
cation and reaches practically every 
official and important key man in 
every pulp and paper mill of the 
United States—about 8,000. Mem- 
ber C. C. A. 





The Fritz Publications 


Use The Fritz Publications if you want orders from pulp and paper mills. 


Further information on these publications will be furnished upon request. 


@ 333 N. Michigan Ave. @ Chicago, Ill. 
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SPACE PLACED WITH A.B.P. PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1936 
(Including Only Those Placing More Than 25 Pages) 


Associated Business Papers, Inc., New York 


Rank 
1936 1935 
l 


we we 
SA ewe 


www 


16 

98 

39 

64 

290 

63 
+Figure 
Inc., 


York 


As compiled by 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


ih wia/nnbGwin da eeidlaweknediak t 3,514 


Basford, G. M., Company 

Ayer, N. W., & Son, Inc 

wr DE. ctdsenneveseawe 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 

Rickard & Company, Inc 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc... .. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. .......... 
Thompson, J. Walter, Company. . 
Buchen Company, The 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.. 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, The. 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, 


Geare-Marston, Inc 

Maxon Incorporated 

Buchanan & Company, Inc 

United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion 

Larchar-Horton Company 

Sutherland-Abbott 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc 

Walker & Downing 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell, 

Getchell, J. Stirling, Inc 

Evans Associates, Inc 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc 

Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc eee 

Aitkin-Kynett Company, The 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc.. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company 

Young & Rubicam, Inc 

Frey, Charles Daniel, Company... . 

Gardner Advertising Company.... 

Remington, William B., Inc....... 

Witte & Burden 

Kirkgasser-Drew, 

Rogers, Gano & Gibbons, Inc..... 

Gray, Russell T., Inc 

Hazard Advertising Corporation... 

Alley & Richards Company 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc.... 

Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc.... 

The McCarty Company 

Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, Inc 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, 
Inc 

Newell-Emmett Company, Inc..... 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Asso- 
ciates, Inc 

Powers-House Company, 

Kudner, Arthur, Inc 

Freystadt, E. M., Associates 

Cramer-Krasselt Company, The.... 

Chirurg, James Thomas, Company. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc.... 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc 

McLain Organization, Inc 

Lovekin, R. E., Corporation 

D'Arcy Advertising Company, 

Hill, Albert P., Company, Inc., 

Davis, Wallace, Advertising 

Compton Advertising, Inc 

Lewis, Addison, & Associates 

Smith, Hoffman & Smith, Inc..... 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc... 

Peterson & Kempner 

Randall, Fred M., Company, The. . 

Brennan, Brown & Company, Inc.. 

Mathes, J. M., Inc 

space of 


Campbell-Ewald 


includes 


Detroit, and Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., 


Pages Used 
i936 1935 


1,998 
1,683 
1,103 
714 
1,042 
824 
613 
+746 
614 
567 
,033 
453 
414 


676 
608 


608 
585 
*564 
538 


527 


369 
329 
243 
312 
180 


358 
300 
275 


486 
475 
451 


429 
420 
419 
409 
407 
400 
397 
387 
382 
381 
364 
362 


271 
318 
339 
371 
367 
344 
275 
275 
516 
293 
332 
354 
241 
219 
291 
320 
130 
246 
200 
301 
446 
219 
145 
151 


122 


284 


137 
329 
26 
162 
286 
245 
194 
195 
210 
15¢ 
257 
145 
21 
219 
96 
408 
109 
271 
167 
30 
172 
Company, 
of New 





Rank 


1936 1935 


69 42 
70 59 
71 75 
72 72 
73 49 
74 55 
75 70 
76 285 
77 =#87 
78 «681 
79 §7 
79 72 
79 47 
82 74 
83 


189 


Pages Used 


1936 
213 
211 
210 
209 
203 
202 

*200 
194 
191 
189 
185 

*185 
185 
184 


Tyson, O. S., & Company 

Fox & Mackenzie 

Meek & Wearstler, Inc 

Hall, Lloyd H., Company 

Akin, William B., Company 

Bayless-Kerr Company 

Evans, Nye & Harmon, Inc 

Maloney, T. J., Inc 

Vars, Addison, 

Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc 

Brooke, Smith & French, Inc 

Hill, W. S., Company, Inc 

Jones, Ralph H., Company, The. . 

Waynesboro Advertising Agency.. 

Martin, Theo. M., Advertising 
Agency 

Rumrill, Charles L., & Company, 
Inc. *180 

Stack-Goble Advertising Agency.. 179 

Reach, Charles Dallas, Advertising 
Agency 

Simmonds & Simmonds, 

Maish, Jay H., Company, The.... 

Small, Fred Glen 

Doe, Elmer H., Advertising Agency 

MacFarland, Hays, & Company... 

Donahue & Coe, Inc 

Franklin Industrial Service 

Llewellyn, Ross 

Ludgin, Earle, 

Behel and Waldie 

Western Advertising Agency, Inc.. 

Caples Company, The 

Howard, E. T., Company, Inc..... 

Odlin, John W., Company, Inc... . 

MacManus, John, & Adams, Inc... 

Grace & Bement, Inc 

Critchfield & Company 

Sun Advertising Company 

Brother, D. P., & Company, Inc... 

Trapp, C. H., Advertising Agency. 

Ullman, Roland G. E., Advertising. 

Mumm, Romer, Robbins & Pear- 
Ch, TE 006 00.40040400000600% 

Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency 

Northrop, R. D., Company 

Hatch, G. E., Advertising 

Moser & Cotins, i 

Parish, Chester, Associates 

Redfield-Johnstone, Inc. ......... 

Benton & Bowles, Inc 

Carter-Thomson Company, Inc.... 

Davis Press, Inc., The 

Hoffman & York 

Mogge, Arthur R., Inc 

Donovan-Armstrong 

Low, F. J., Company, Inc 

Houston Advertising Agency 

Snow, Walter B., & Staff, Inc..... 

Lennen & Mitchell, Inc 

Fensholt Company, The 

Badger & Browning, Inc 

Jaap-Orr Company 

Arndt, John Falkner, & Company, 
Inc. 

Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Sloan, Charles M., Advertising... . 

Hartman, George H., Company... 

Hellwig, E. W., Company 

Kobbe, Philip, Inc 

MacDonald-Cook Company 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc... 

Metcalf, George T 

Kreicker & Meloan, Inc 

Lytle, The J. Horace, Company... 


181 


175 
172 
*168 
166 
162 
162 
158 
155 


112 
111 
111 
*110 
110 


1935 
255 
193 
145 
148 
226 
197 
150 

31 
119 
131 
194 
148 
232 
146 


58 


53 


121 


123 
93 
118 
97 
108 
100 
93 
125 
30 
119 
95 
24 
113 
114 
69 
57 
65 
81 
72 
78 


87 
55 
115 
51 
32 
56 
11 
78 
72 
110 
65 
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It Isn’t the Length of a Box 
That Determines Its Size 


Nor does length alone measure a maga- 
. . . 
zine’s readership. 


Volume of buying power reached 
by a publication depends on _ three 
dimensions : 


Length —Number of readers—meas- 
ured by a circulation audit in the pub- 
lisher’s office. 


Breadth—<Acceptance of the publica- 
tion in your own market — measured 
by reader-preference tests made inde- 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


ABC 
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pendently by advertisers and agencies 


among known buyers and prospects. 


Depth —Buying influence of read- 
ers in their own plants and in nearby 
smaller plants that you can’t afford to 


reach directly. 


Evaluate POWER by these standards 
and you will find it a market place 
holding the lion’s share of buying 
influence throughout the power field. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 


i LA re 
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SPACE PLACED WITH A.B.P. PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1936 


Rank 


1936 
137 
140 
140 
142 
143 
144 
144 


146 
146 
146 
149 
150 
150 
152 
153 
153 
15% 
15% 
13% 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
163 
165 
165 


167 
167 
167 
167 
171 
171 

73 

73 
175 
176 
177 
177 
179 
179 
179 
179 
183 
183 
185 


185 


1935 


261 
138 
107 
132 

48 
124 
455 


145 
195 
115 
2? 
2085 
108 
121 
275 
173 
200 
183 
136 


122 


134 


Pages Used 


1936 
110 
109 


Moreland, The Chester C 
Cruttenden & Eger 
Gallard Advertising Agency 109 
Kelsey, Prins & Keifer, Inc 108 
Sweeney & James Company 107 
Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc. 104 
Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency, 

Inc 104 
Dunham, The John H., Company. 103 
Lamport, Fox & Company 
Landsheft & Warman 
Michel, A. Eugene, & 

Baer-Van De Mark, Inc 

Barlow Advertising Agency 
Battenfield & Ball 

Gray, Jerome B., & Company 
McKee, Homer, 

Farson & Huff 

Neisser-Meyerhoff, 

Reeves, Knox, Advertising, 
Jenkins, William, Advertising 
Gibson, George H., Company 
Electrograph Company, The 

Bryan & Bryan 

Sanger, 

Botsford-Constantine & Gardner... 
Van Auken-Ragland, Inc 
Wierengo, John L., & Staff, Inc.... 
Williams, William J., Advertising 

Agency 
Bridgeport Advertising Agency.... 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc 
Marsh, Terrill, Belnap Associates. . 
Seeman & Peters, Inc 
Holden, Graham & Clark, Inc..... 
Krichbaum Company, The 
Cummings, Earl M., Advertising. .. 
Williams & Saylor, Inc 
Carter, Jones & Taylor 
Brandt Advertising Company 
Perrin-Paus Company 
Powers, John O., Company 
Bourne, Henry T., Agency 
Hawley Advertising Company, 

Parker Advertising Company 
Watson & Company 

Green, Harry B., & Company 
Simons-Michelson Company 
Advertising Producers Associated, 

Inc 
Laney, Horace 

Agency 
Maggart Corporation 
Allen, Douglass, & 

Inc 
Odea, Sheldon & Company, Inc... 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc 
Ball, 

Dozier, i 


Company 


Leland Davis, 


Bull, Norris 

Lefton, Al Paul, 

Caldwell-Baker Company, 

Calkins & Holden 

Climo, George F 
Agency 

McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman, Inc.. 

Burford Advertising, Inc 

Staake & Schoonmaker Company. . 

Hoyt, Charles W., Company, Inc.. 

Pedlar & Ryan, Inc 

Beaumont & Hohman, Inc 

Beeson, Sterling, Inc 

Liggett, Carr, Inc 

French, one _* 

Reece, A 

nal Sullivan & Company, Inc 

Ford, Browne & Mathews 


Company, 


The... 


1935 


tw 
SmaI 0 ~Iw 
-&nITIAw oS 


na 


Rank 


1936 1935 


155 


220 


381 


Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc.. 

Wood © Fielding 

Anderson Advertisers 

Bermingham, Castleman & 
Inc. 

Bisberne Advertising Company, Inc. 

Davis, M. Wayne 

Halsell, Harold, Company 

Stevens, Inc. 

Cave, Edward, Company 

Kastor, H. W., & Sons Company, 
Inc. 

Teas, Paul, 

Tweed, R. E. Company 

Watts, Payne Advertising, Inc..... 

Weston-Barnett, Inc. 

Wightman, Lucius 

Breth, R. C., 

Holland, tet A 

Schweim, Charles, Company 

Stewart, Hanford & Frohman, Inc 

Wamsley, Gage Rex, Company.... 

Atherton & Currier, Inc 

Menken Advertising, Inc 

Presbrey, Frank, Company, Inc.... 

Archibald, E. P 

Moss-Chase Company, The 

Taegen, Walter, Advertising 

Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc..... 

Arrick Company 

Bonsib, Inc. 

Houck & Company Advertising... 


Wolaver, E. D., Advertising Agency 


Chappelow Advertising Company. . 
Mace Advertising Agency 
. Turnbull 


ny 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc 
Foltz-Wessinger, Inc. 
Foster & Davies, Inc 


Mason, Charles A., 
Agency 

Tove, . 

Woolley & Hunter, 

Callaway Associates, 

Cohen, William 

Fletcher & Ellis, Inc 

Lambert & Feasley, Inc 


Inc., The.... 


Morgan Advertising Company, The 


Picard Advertising, Inc 

Verrall, Edwin H 

Blackiston, G. P., Organization... . 

Hutchinson Advertising Company. 

Johnson, Read & Company 

McCord Company, Inc., 

Richardson-Oswald, Inc. 

Sumner, 
Inc. 

Weinstock, E. J., Company 

Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc 

Long, The W. E., Company 

Swafford & Koehl, 

Comer, Russell C., 


Rose-Martin, 

Stewart-Jordan Company, Inc., 
Ehlinger, Stanley J., Advertising. . . 
Peck Advertising Agency, Inc..... 
Platt-Forbes, Inc. 

Armstrong, F. Wallis, Company... 


-— & Parker Advertising Com- 


Daeniien The Lee E., nes + 
Tynion, David A., Advertising. . 


Commercial Advertising Agency. . we 
Gerth-Knollin Advertising Agency. 
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Pierce, 


Advertising Com- 


The G. Lynn Company, 


Advertising Com- 


Pages Used 


1936 
68 


65 


51 
51 
50 
50 
50 
49 


49 
49 
49 
*48 
48 


1935 
65 
43 


53 
29 
16 
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IT GETS THEM THE BUSINESS 


After all that’s the test of a medium and its market; do you get the business when 





you use the paper? And these companies are just current examples of the many who 


are getting business out of the textile market, by advertising in Cotton. 


. 
“‘When our advertisement came out on the 
front cover of Cotton, ——— mill made inqui- 
ries about our equipment. Since this job was 


about $27,000, it probably pays for the Ad.”’ 


© ° 


“‘We have been getting some nice quantity or- 
ders for these drives. .. . We believe Cotton 
has helped us considerably.”’ 


¢ ° 


*‘We can directly trace many substantial orders 
to this advertising.” 


¢ ° 


*‘We are always glad to get these inquiries. .. . 
Some of them have turned out to be very siz- 
able orders.”’ 


Natural enough, all of it. For the 
textile field is an active field, run- 
ning well—consuming a lot of 
supplies, needing and buying a 
lot of new machinery and equip- 
ment. 


And Cotton produces in this field 
because it is edited for, and read 
by those who do the actual buying 
throughout the mills. 


Ga e-Che.€ ae 


Thorough Coverage of _ ized Markets 


ELECTRICAL 


i. 


——— 
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SPACE PLACED WITH A.B.P. PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1936 


Pages Used Rank Pages Used 


Rank 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1935 


1936 1935 





278 
278 
282 
282 
284 
284 
284 
284 


241 
234 
443 
220 
241 
138 


Hammond, Alden M 

Ridgway Company, The 
Eldridge-Northrop, Inc 

Glaser, Louis, Inc 

Cecil, Warwick & Legler, Inc 

Esty, William, & Company, Inc... . 
Morris-Schenker-Roth, Inc 


Sc ev Claude, Advertising Agen- 


Midland Advertising Agency 
Powell, Raymond, Company 
Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc.... 
Zimmer-Keller, Inc 

Behr, Julian J., Company 

Humbert & Jones 

Le Quatte, H. B., 

Mandabach ‘Abeeaiiing Agen- 


Buck, Glen, Company 

Bull, J. C., Inc 

Keelor & Stites Company, The.... 

Keller-Crescent Company 

Ross, Alexander, Agency 

Wesley Associates, 

Hamilton, J. R., Advertising Agency 

Venable-Brown Company 

Winningham, C. C., 

Corrigan, Charles A 

Duffy, Jim, Inc 

Gale & Pietsch, Inc 

Gerber & Crossley, 

Long Advertising Service 

Morrison Advertising Agency, Inc.. 

Dodge, Fredk. U., Company, Inc... 

Hopfer, O. E., Advertising 

Lee, Wilson H., Advertising Agency 

Key Advertising Company,” The... 

Lewis Agency, Inc 

Myers, Willard G 

Pflaum, Stanley, Associates 

Core, Guy C., Company 

Geer-Murray Company 

Harvey-Massengale Company, 

Harwood Advertising Agency 

Potts, R. J., & Company 

Seidenbaum, William G.., 
ing Agency 

Johnson, Grover C 

La Porte & Austin, 

Ramsey, L. W., ¢ 

Schaphorst, W. 

Stevens, Farron Advertising Agency 

Gumbinner, Lawrence C., Advertis- 
ing Agency 

Marshall, R., Advertising 

Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 

Broeder, Clifford F., Agency 

Brown & Tarcher, Inc 

Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd 

Greve Advertising Agency, Inc.... 

Hinrichsen, Fred A., Advertising 
Agency 

Miller, Harry M., 

Lawrence, Fredrick } 

Miller, M. Glen 

Ramsay, Robert E., 
Inc 

Rea, William, Advertising 

Twiss, The House of J. Hayden... 

W en Hugo, Advertising Agen- 


Inc.. 


Advertis 


Organization, 


Robert H., 


Company 


me PR 
Church-Green Company, 
Grey Advertising Service, 


The 


Inc., 


48 
*48 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 


46 


45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
44 
44 
44 


44 


43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
42 
*42 
42 


38 
40 
16 
43 
38 
72 





349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
368 
368 
368 
368 
368 
368 
368 


375 


375 
375 
375 
375 
383 
383 
383 
383 


389 


399 
399 


413 
413 
413 
413 
413 


413 


413 


443 
241 
325 
397 


397 
366 


280 
325 
308 
237 
466 


455 
345 


466 
$50 

93 
466 
285 
280 
248 


345 
550 


411 
203 


397 


234 
356 
345 
411 


267 


411 


Bohnett Company, The 16 


Buchanan-Thomas Advertising Co. 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc 

Chambers & Wiswell, Inc 

King, Robert Porter, Agency 
Muller, J. P., & Company 
Shepard, K. E., Advertising 
Wheeler, Kight & Gainey, Inc..... 
Baker & Baker & Associates, Inc... 
Bruck-Sacks, Inc. 

Cargill Company 

David, 

Freitag Advertising Agency, Inc... 
Fertig, Lawrence & Company, Inc.. 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc. 
Heikkila, M. A., & Associates... .. 
Louden, Henry A., Advertising... 
McAward, James C., & Associates. 
Miller, John Thomas............ 
Atlantic Advertising Agency 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. ... 
Emery Advertising Company, Inc.. 
Fishler, Zealand & Company, Inc.. 
Franke-Wilkinson-Schiwetz, Inc. .. 
Hoeflich Advertising Counsellors. . 
Katz, The Joseph, Company 
Carpenter Advertising 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, Inc. 
Houston Port Advertising Agency. 
Hudson, Raymond C., Company.. 
Johnston, Lyle T., Company 

Kelly, Nason & Winsten 
Merchandising Advertisers 
Ostrander, Russell P., Advertising. 
Bittner, Edwin 

Freiwald & Coleman 

MacMichael, 

Morgan, Raymond R., Company.. 
Stockman, A. M., Adv. Agency... 
Stuart Company, The 

Alexander and Brandt 

Badger & Browning & Hersey, Inc. 
Best, Harvey, Company 
Cunningham, Charles E 

Evans, Albert, Inc 

Hubbell Advertising Agency, 
Kale, Richard L., & Staff 

Lehman, Hart, Advertising 

Riebel, R. C., Advertising Agency. 
Roeding & Arnold, Inc 

Arnold, The J. L., Company, Inc.. 
Ashton-Smith Company, The 
Bennett Advertising 

Creamer, Theodore B., Advertising 
Dalton, Ralph, & Associates 
Ensign, F. A., Advertising Agency 
Gordon, The Phil, Agency 
Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, 
Lussier, L. Charles, Inc 
Mackay-Spaulding Company, Inc... 
McJunkin Advertising Company... 
Reiss Advertising, Inc 

Thorndike, Richard 

Webb, Frank D., Advertising Co.. 
Baggaley, Horton & Hoyt, Inc.. 
Bowman, Luckey & Company, 
Davis, W. H. 

Glenn, Ray K., Advertising 
Gotham Advertising Company.... 
Ham, Mason L., Advertising 
—— 


Inc... 


Oo’ Callaghan Advertising 


Inc. 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company. 


Company 


Inc. 


The Byron G., Company, 


ww ww w t 
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io 
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26 


38 
26 
19 


19 
22 


23 
24 


18 


34 
18 


*Adjusted for differences between figures submitted by 


agency and figures compiled from records of A.B.P. members. 
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‘\\ MASS SELLING 
. AT ITS BEST! 
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A HAND PICKED 
CIRCULATION 


with 


ADEQUATE 
PURCHASING 
POWER 


Sell the men who are managing and 

operating the active plants in every 

‘important industrial group... . Direct 

your advertising—strong, reason-why copy 

—to this carefully hand-picked industrial circula- 

tion ... Maintain a regular contact with the buyers 

in this active group of more than 40,000 selected industrial 
plants and institutions with adequate purchasing power. 


The ability to buy and pay for modern plant and power equip- 
ment — not the ability of a subscription solicitor to sell a sub- 
scription —is the standard by which plants receiving 
INDUSTRIAL POWER are measured. 


To sell Industrial America — use INDUSTRIAL POWER. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


MAUJER PUBLISHING BUILDING -—--—--ST. JOSEPH, MICH 


A Magazine For Engineers and Industrial Executives 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


New Opportunities 


you know them personally and are 
you familiar with the editorial cam- 
paigns which they are conducting? 
Here is an opportunity to add a quali- 
tative factor to the quantitative data 
you have accumulated in your files, 
thus giving life and meaning to what 
otherwise may degenerate into mere 
statistics. 

In considering the groups we want 


to have as our business friends, it 
would be well to look beyond our 
customers and prospective customers 
to those whom they serve and who 
therefore are indirectly contributing 
to our own volume of business. 
Whether technically a resale market 
or not, our customers’ customers are 
of interest to us. 

For example, I think the new cam- 
paign of the Link-Belt Company, 
starting in October Fortune, and tell- 
ing a basic story in behalf of ma- 
chinery as a contributing factor to 





______ 





Central West. 


why: 


it. Get the facts. 








ectionalism 


Yes, we’re indigenous—as the botanists say—to the Great 
We’re of it and for it in a big way. We 
modestly believe the Chicago Journal of Commerce gives 
industrial advertisers better money-coverage in this rich 
market than outside publications possibly can. And here’s 


1. The Chicago Journal of Commerce is the recognized 
business and financial daily of the territory. 
It is published in and for the territory—devoted ex- 
clusively to its business and financial interests. 


. It is read principally by the owners, executives, and 
department heads of business houses in the territory 
the men who specify products and OK orders. 


. These men respect the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and are loyal to it. They pay $15 a year for the spe- 
cial advantages no national publication can give them 

accurate, spot Central West business news on their 
desks every business morning, prepared, interpreted, 
and presented by experts in the territory. 


The Central West represents a large percentage of 
the sales of any company selling in this territory. 
Hence the extra importance of intensive sectional 
coverage in this rich market. 


Dominant space in the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
costs so little and does so much that it’s money lost to ignore 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


12 EAST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 


| 
| 


VW E PRIDE OURSELVES On our | 























greater industrial efficiency and more 
prosperity for everybody, strikes a 
note which might well be emulated 
by other industrial advertisers. This 
advertising is not written directly to 
sell Link-Belt products, but it will 
certainly make friends for Link-Belt. 
What better job can advertising per- 
form? 


@ When it comes to making friends 
with the public, the advertising and 
sales promotion department has an op- 
portunity to participate in an activity 
which is much too important to over- 
look. In companies of large size, pub- 
lic relations work is often handled by 
an executive who reports to the direc- 
tor of advertising. In many smaller 
companies the advertising manager 
handles public relations work as a part 
of his job. 

It is unfortunate, as I see it, that 
some companies which have recently 
become conscious of the need of build- 
ing more favorable public relations, 
have turned to outside organizations 
for this service, neglecting to bring 
their own publicity and promotion de- 
partments into the picture. Some- 
times a publicity expert can do many 
wonderful things, but it should be re- 
membered that basic problems can be 
solved only by the adoption of correct 
policies. Good public relations begin 
at home. 

Companies like American Rolling 
Mill, which as Bennett Chapple has 
so often said, aims to be a good neigh- 
bor to its community, have very few 
problems which have to be approached 
through the medium of a high-pow- 
ered, high-priced publicity counsellor. 
The advertising department, building 
on neighborliness and common inter- 
ests, can work in a constructive and 
effective way to make friends of its 
own community and to reach out to 
other communities. 

Don’t shy away from this situation. 
Participate in it, both in offering sug- 
gestions to management regarding pol- 
icies, and in carrying out a public 
relations program — enthusiastically. 
once it has been established. It may 
easily become the biggest responsibil- 
ity and opportunity of your depart- 
ment. 

In closing I should like to quote 2 
few comments which I have receivec 
recently from the heads of important 
companies selling to industry. I be- 
lieve they emphasize the point which | 
endeavored to present at the begin- 
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The entire hardware trade KNOWS IT 


when you advertise in Hardware Age 


HE sales promotional power that you 

carefully work into your advertising has 
its full impact upon the active buyers and 
sellers throughout the hardware field, both 
wholesale and retail, when you project it 
through Hardware Age. 


Because it is accurately fitted to their busi- 
ness needs, active business men of the hard- 
ware trade in every part of the country sub- 
scribe for and read Hardware Age. Its cir- 
culation—purely voluntary, paid subscrip- 
tions—practically saturates the hardware 


field. 


Their continued appreciation for the paper’s 
practical, day-by-day utility in the conduct of 
their business is the quality that insures to 
you effective delivery of your sales message 
to the men throughout your hardware market 
who can bring about the buying and selling 
of more of your goods. 


In the realm of national hardware trade 
advertising— 


92% of the advertisers use Hardware 
Age and most of these (70.7%) use 
Hardware Age only. 


70% of the advertising space is placed 
in Hardware Age. 


Ask for “Hardware Age Reports,” a 
graphic analysis of Hardware Age’s cover- 
age of the hardware field. 











kkk 


4 Points That Point to Profitable 


Hardware Sales Promotion 
* 
1st.—Hardware men like HARDWARE AGE. 


Their subscription renewal rate of 


BS, anc 


tells that story convincingly. 

* 
2nd.—tThere's a copy of HARDWARE AGE 
within reach of every live hardware man in 
the country. 


The more than 20,000 subscriptions—of companies 
and individuals—carry HARDWARE AGE into every 
corner of the hardware field. There is one subscrip- 
tion to every six people employed in the hardware 
trade. 


* 
3rd.—The selling of hardware and the read- 
ing of HARDWARE AGE go together very 
closely throughout the country as shown by 
the following chart. 


Lelie’ jouer eso Com. weNO.CENT tsocemt € mg. CENT. S.aTe. am. wwe 
























































* 
4th.—Where the hardware business is, 
there is HARDWARE AGE. 


From the largest cities to the smallest towns, reading 
hardware men read HARDWARE AGE, 


U.S. Hardware Age 
Communities Population Circulation 
Over 500,000 17.0% 17.94%, 
250-500,000 6.5 ; 6.83 
100-250,000 6.1 6.34 
50-100,000 53 5.94 
25- 50,000 5.2 6.53 
10- 25,000 74 11.51 
5- 10,000 48 8.45 
2.5- 5,000 3.8 }65.1% 8.25 | 62.95%, 
Under 2,500 
Incorporated 7.5 } 28.21 | 
Unincorporated 36.4 | Te 


100.0%, 100.00%, 


The circulation of HARDWARE AGE fits the 
hardware trade itself. 





© Harpware Ace 


A Chilton 


Abbe) bloretete)e! 
‘Be « 
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239 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Charter Member *« A.B.P. 








ning of this talk, namely, that man- 
agement is looking to advertising and 
promotion men for new ideas and 
new services. 

H. K. Ferguson, president of the H. 
K. Ferguson Company: “The job of 
advertising and sales promotion men 
is to interpret to our own organiza- 
tion the wishes of our customers. 
Through this means they can establish 
themselves in a position where they are 
regarded by management as more than 
mere overhead, to be cut off during 
depressions and rehired hastily again 


on the resumption of good volume. 
“If the sales promotion and adver- 
tising man puts himself in the posi- 
tion of acting as a go-between for the 
customers and the company, express- 
ing their wishes as to product and 
service, he really becomes a constantly 
and increasingly important part of the 
organization, because he will soon find 
himself in a position actually to con- 
trol a large volume of business.” 
Charles R. Hook, president, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company: “Adver- 
tising and promotion executives should 





1938 Buying 


in the 


Building Field will be 
Resultfully Influenced through 


These Leaders 


* 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 
™ f ir 


the most effective 


leans of influencing specification and 


* 


PLY NEWS—to del 


sage t O00 me 


1terial dealers. 


The March issue will be the 
ANNUAL DEALERS’ AND CON. 
TRACTORS’ CATALOG AND 
DIRECTORY to more than 
15,000 dealers. 

_ 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY—to 
executives in today’s active and expand- 
ing pottery, porcelain enamel and glass 


* 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD—the only pub- 
lication providing coverage of the oper- 
ating executives in clay products plants 
brick, drain tile, sewer pipe, refractor- 


ies, etc.) 
* 


CERAMIC DATA BOOK—6.000 copies 
reaching all buying influences in the ce- 
ramic and clay products field. 


* 


Write for details as to how these 
publications can increase your 
selling. 


PIVE Publications in the Construction Field 
Published by 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
59 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


reach the 


plants 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
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constantly carry with them a com- 
plete understanding of all the intan- 
gibles that make up the background of 
their company, and make liberal use 
of them. Selling the company is as im- 
portant as selling the product.” 

@ S. Duncan Black, president, Black 
& Decker Mfg. Company: “Industrial 
advertising and sales promotion execu- 
tives will have to pay much more at- 
tention to public and industrial rela- 
tions and market and sales research 
than they have in the past. It is cer- 
tainly true that with all the misinfor- 
mation being circulated about busi- 
ness recently, it is going to be nec- 
essary for business generally to become 
more articulate.” 

H. D. Miles, Buffalo 
Foundry and Machine Company, as 
expressed by L. J. Wischerath, adver- 
tising manager: “The industrial ad- 
vertising executive can be most help- 
ful to his company by extending his 
activities to include the building of 
public relations and internal good will 
and loyalty to the company. With in- 
dustry beset with increasing competi- 
tion from without and the convulsions 
of labor dissension from within, the 
advertising executive can and should 
be a builder of the only antidote— 
good will.” 

And finally, B. B. Williams, presi- 
dent, Cooper-Bessemer Corporation: 
“American industry has done a grand 
job of selling its products, but has 
neglected the extremely important one 
of selling its policies to its employes 
and the general public. As a result the 
politicians have blamed industry for 
the depression and gotten away with it. 

“Industry must look to its public 
and industrial relations and do some 
real advertising and selling in these 
fields. This is quite generally recog- 
nized, I am happy to say, with plans 
and programs already under way. 
Can’t the N. I. A. A. give us a hand? 
It would be immensely appreciated.” 

Gentlemen, it’s up to you! 


president, 





Smith Appointed 
Editor, "Business Week" 


Ralph B. Smith has been appointe: 
editor of Business Week. Glenn Griswolc 
continues in charge of all phases of Busi 
ness Week activities as vice-president and 
publishing director. Mr. Smith was one 
of the original editorial staff that launched 
Business Week in 1929, and since that 
date continuously has been in charge ot 
editorial production, for the past six years 
as managing editor. Louis H. Engel ha 
been appointed managing editor succeed 
ing Mr. Smith. 
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“We had over 100 replies from some of the largest and most 
representative companies in the United States... resulting in 
a satisfactory volume of sales. (Other) magazines also men- 
tioned our products but none of them produced the results 


that you obtained for us in Business Week.” 
* * » 


“As a result of this notice inquiries were received from all 
over the United States and Canada. The number and quality 


were very gratifying.” 
» * 


“The response was mainly from executives in high positions, 
such as presidents, vice-presidents, engineers, etc. Some of 


these (inquiries) we hope will develop into actual sales.” 
* * * 


“Beginning with the day following your publication date, and 
continuing every day since, we have had inquiries from top 
executives of many of the best known companies in this coun- 


try and Canada.” 
~ > ” 


“We are literally astounded at the number, quality and geo- 
graphical sources of the inquiries we have received as a result 
of the small item in Business Week. Every reply has been from 
an executive or business house of standing.” 


Just as gratifying is the fact that Business 
Week readers do something about what they 
read in Business Week — and a magazine that 
gets action from its readers is just as impor- 
tant to advertisers as a salesman who gets 
action from his customers. 


— From a Recent Business Week Advertisement 


Letters from manufacturers whose 
products have been described in 
Business Week’s “NEW PRODUCTS” 
columns furnish voluntary proof of 
the statement that Business Week gets 
action—offers unbiased evidence of the 
quality of Business Week’s circulation. 
Here are excerpts from some of the 
letters received in recent months. (The 
original letters are in our files, avail- 


able for your inspection.) 


“It has brought inquiries from leading executives of large cor- 
porations throughout the United States. Ordinarily inquiries 
we receive are from Purchasing personnel, but inquiries com- 
ing from Business Week are from top-notch executives.” 

~ * * 
“One company in Canada has stated that they wish to repre- 
sent us in that country and also in England.” 

* * * 
“As a result of that article we have received inquiries from 
executives from all over the United States, Canada and Eng- 
land. We have sold quite a number...and at present have 
negotiated options for royalty manufacturing rights for Canada 
and Europe with substantial organizations.” 

> * * 
“We had a deluge of inquiries as a result of the article.” 

* * * 
“We have received about 75 letters and telegrams with regard 
to our product. What impressed us more than anything else 
was the high type of client your magazine caters to.” * 


* 24 of these inquiries came from Business Week subscribers; 24 came from executives in 
companies reached by Business Week; 22 came from men whose contacts with Business 
Week could not be traced—proving again the value of Business Week's pass-along circu- 
lation. (An average of 3.7 readers per copy—a weekly audience of more than 350,000.) 


BUSINESS ¥ |". WEEK 


THE EXECUTIVE'S BUSINESS PAPER 330 W. 42nd STREET 
ALERT... ACCURATE... AUTHORITATIVE NEW YORK, N.Y. 


REACHES MORE EXECUTIVES 
PER ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 34] 


O. K. As Inserted 


quality.” You can go on from there 
as well as we can. “The Most Copied 
Pump in America,” indeed! 
Roots-Connersville’s advertising ef- 
fort is the same ad you can find on 
nearly every other page of every in- 
dustrial publication. 
Ruthman Machinery: 
Connersville. 
Shartle: “It doesn’t take a magi- 


see Roots- 


cian to figure out why the Miami 
line is the ‘bees’ knees!” Whoops, my 
dear! 

Southern Engine: see Ruthman. 

Taber Pump features trade marks of 
its famous customers—pretty smart 
when you've nothing better to say. 

Tuthill Pumps: see Southern En- 
gine. 

Viking Pump: see Tuthill Pumps. 

Warren Pumps’ striking layouts 
are far ahead of the copy, which is 
factful enough but too sober. Needs 
a dash of A-1 sauce. 








These Products Are Bought by 
METALS im ALLOYS Readers 


The Most 


CRITICAL 
BUYERS 


of the 
METAL INDUSTRY 


Critical is another word for the most influential buyers 
—metallurgical engineers, metallurgists, plant operating 
men and executives — throughout the ferrous and non- 
ferrous metal industries. If you sell these products, these 
men are the real buyers — reached by METALS and 


ALLOYS. 


MALON? 


CIRCULATION 
OVER 5000 A. B. C. 


RENEWAL RATE 
78.51% 





METALS aw ALLOYS 


330 WEST 42nd STREET...NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 


Wilfley “No Stuffing Box.” Well, 
at least they got it into the headline. 

Worthington falls into the Inger- 
soll-Rand class. We can clearly visu- 
alize the copywriter, another ad to 
get out, the same old pump to write 
about, a closing date coming along— 
“Well, let’s see what we said last 
month.” 
@ Stoppers—“Ten Deaths in Hyde 
Park” (American Tool & Machine 
Co.)—60,000 Milk Bills Must Be 
Right” (GE Lamp)—“Dirt Takes a 
Holiday” (New Departure )— 33,000 
Unblinking Eyes” (Crane Co.)— 
“How 1,500 People Help to Make an 
Apple Pie” (Pennsylvania Salt)— 
“Widowed by Waste” (Yale & 
Towne). 

Boo-oF-THE-MONTH—to General 
Electric for the spread “Betty likes 
big soft towels” which in its effort 
to be sex-appealish, almost forgets the 
important point of the ad (in small 
type, off to one side) that constant, 
even transmission of power from mo- 
tors to spinning and weaving machines 
results in more uniform fabric. It is 
ads like this one that makes the reader 
wonder why he even bothers to read 
ads. 

Boost-OF-THE-MONTH — to two 
advertisers who don’t make GE’s mis- 
take, but get the important point 
right up there big, in the headline. 
One is a large advertiser, American 
Steel & Wire (U. S. Steel sub) who 
does the trick in a color spread, “We 
Lubricate EACH WIRE to Insure 
Long Life,” and so help us when you 
read the copy, you discover they ac- 
tually do exactly that, and from that 
process you as a buyer receive certain 
definite benefits. The other advertiser 
whose headline talks business is a com- 
paratively small space user, The Ridge 
Tool Company. \t takes a half page, 
and wastes not an inch of it with 
“Only 4 Chaser Dies Instead of 16.” 
There’s a basic sales idea in a nutshell, 
and no advertising “technique” to ob- 
scure what it is that makes their prod- 


uct valuable. 
THE Copy CHASERS. 





McKee Promoted 


R. C. McKee, editor of the two Stand 
ard Oil Company of Indiana house or 
gans, was named assistant advertising 
manager Oct. 1, succeeding N. H. Reed, 
who retires on annuity Jan. 1 after 2? 
years’ service 

E. D. White, formerly advertising rep 
resentative in the South Bend Standard 
office, takes over Mr. McKee's editorial! 
post. 
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Modern Design 


PLUS SHOWMANSHIP 


SALES FOLLOW FAVORABLE IMPRESSIONS 





ODAY America’s leading industrial concerns are 

insisting that their exhibits truly portray the story of 
their products or services, as well as the reputation of 
their organizations. 

Your exhibit . . . whether at trade shows or a World's 
Fair deserves... 
merchandising qualities... 

You can safely place your entire program in the 
hands of Gardner Displays whether for convention 
exhibits or itinerant window displays. 

Already Gardner Displays have started developing 
a number of exhibits for the New York World's Fair 

Write for our monthly publication, ‘Industrial Show- 
manship.” It will keep you posted on this very interest- 
ing and fast growing method of consumer approach. 


New Yor 42-50 2 


>) 


k—42 lst Street, Long Island City 


ideas that make impressions .. 
modern style. 


Detroit—520 New 
Pittsburgh—477 Melv 
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Talking 
Sales 


Pictures 


Inc. 


Creators of 
a NEW 

(Tod obeble ght) 
in the 


production of 


xxx 


edb iabete, 

slide films 
for 

direct selling 
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TALKING SALES 
PICTURES, INC. 


Michigan Square Bldg. 
540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Phone Superior 5807 


CHICAGO 





ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Practical Follow-ups 
With Agents 


We would appreciate seeing some 
suggestions on follow-up on quota- 
tions. Our problem in particular con- 
stitutes a sales organization made up 
entirely of manufacturers’ agents cov- 
ering practically the entire country. 
The product is in a majority of cases 
sold to the general contractor and 
usually included in his specifications 
on all new buildings or re pairs. 

The estimating is primarily done in 
the home office and amounts to a vol- 
ume of about $1,500 to $2,000 on 
every $100,000 worth of total build- 
ing estimates. At the present time we 
are following this up to a degree but 
no general system of follow-up has 
been established. 

Some follow-up systems are being 
overdone and defeat their purpose as 
far as getting results, and furthermore, 
arouse the criticism of the agents. We 
know from experience, however, that 


follow-up to a certain degree is neces- 


sary. This follow-up must be in many 
respects automatic, requiring a mini- 
mum amount of dictating and stenog- 
rapher’s time. 

Any suggestions that might origi- 
nate from this request would, we be- 
lieve, give us an additional insight and 
perhaps experience with various sys- 
tems. 

SALES MANAGER. 


We take for granted that you are 
using reporting or clipping services 
which give you leads. When you are 
good enough to send these leads to 
your agents, then in turn they should 
be codperative enough to report on 
them to you. One company pastes the 
item on a perforated form sheet with 
reply note below the perforation. The 
agent then covers the lead and ac- 
knowledges it to the factory indicating 
the situation and what further should 
be done. 

Another company sends out sales 
promotion literature to each lead so 
that the agent knows the prospect has 
received information and that he will 
have a better opportunity to follow 
up and get the business. 


Still another company uses three 
mailing pieces, sends the lead to the 
agent, but does not require any ac- 
knowledgment or record of what hap- 
pened. One company requires com- 
plete follow-up and continues to fol- 
low until the business is placed. We 
know of at least one company in which 
this system failed. The men found re- 
porting leads too great a job and began 
to neglect the whole plan until the re- 
porting services were discontinued. 

In another case, the company re- 
ceives quite a bit of business by mail 
without reference to the agent cover- 
ing the territory involved. If the agent 
has been codperating by giving reports 
on leads sent to him, etc., the manu- 
facturer gives him credit and commis- 
sion for all business developing in his 
geographical territory. If he has not 
been codperating in this way, he does 
not get credit for the additional busi- 
ness. 

Certainly the reporting service and 
the company follow-ups are of help if 
they are not overdone to the extent 
of becoming a bugaboo to the men. 

If you will carry on a strong sales 
promotion effort, send leads to your 
men promptly and provide them with 
a form or memo book so that it is easy 
for them to reply to you, you should 
have little trouble getting the neces- 
sary coOperation. 

One plan that has proved rather 
popular is the signing of the agent’s 
name to material sent from your office. 


Featuring Selling Price 


in Advertisements? 

Inasmuch as cost always is a mat- 
ter of consideration in purchase of 
machinery, equipment or materials, 
why shouldn’t industrial advertisers 
do more price advertising? If prices 
are justified and reasonable, it seems 
to me they should carry some sales 
appeal. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

It is true that price is a major 
factor in the sale of industrial ma- 
chinery, equipment and _ materials. 
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READERS ae es... BUYERS To rou 


You will check publication market potentials, circulation 
structures, rates per thousand, advertising gains and adver-. 
tising clienteles in your 1938 program determination. These 
are all factors. However, of paramount importance also, is 
an exhaustive analysis of editorial policy and how it squares 
with issue-to-issue performance—the reader-making process. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING submits its creditable 
accomplishment in making readers out of plant personnel as 
the strongest argument for a formidable position on 1938 
lists. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALL DESIGNERS. ENGINEERS. AND EXECUTIVES CONTROLLING PURCHASES OF MATERIALS. PARTS 
AND EQUIPMENT BUILT INTO ELECTRICALLY OPERATED MACHINES. APPLIANCES. DEVICES. ETC 
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WAKENED 
IANT 


Factories, mills and 
drafting rooms long 
silent and deserted 
are now humming 
with activity—plan- 
ning and making 
AND SELLING 
the myriad current 
equipment _necessi- 
ties needed by the 
awakened giant in- 
dustry COAL. Get 


your share thru 








NEW YORK — Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO — Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the 
official organ of the Coal Industry 




















COMBUSTION 


logical 
answer to 

the problem 
of reaching 
the KEY MEN 
in the 

STEAM PLANT 
FIELD. 

The reasons 
are yours for 
the asking 





Combustion Publishing 
Company, |nc. 20 Madison Ave., New York 
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However, when a manufacturer 
builds something better and it costs 
more, he hesitates to put the price 
in because a direct comparison on a 
price basis places him at a disadvan- 
tage. 

For this reason it became the prac- 
tice of only those with the lower 
prices to feature the price of the 
product. 

Today, when a manufacturer fea- 
tures price, many buyers believe he 
may have a cheap or inferior prod- 
uct. This is one very good reason 
why it is desirable to omit the ques- 
tion of price in an advertisement. 

Industrial advertising should help 
to sell a product above what might 
be termed the common market price 
rather than at or below the market 
price. Manufacturers like to infer 
that their product is desirable almost 
regardless of the price. 

It is also true that price, if reason- 
able, usually looks like a barrier be- 
fore the product is seen in operation 
or before the customer is fully sold 
on the advantages. In other words, 
it is considered good selling practice 
to tell all about the things the ma- 
terial or equipment will do for a 
prospective customer, the services 
that are highly desirable—then when 
he wants your product badly enough, 
the price will not seem so high. 

The only time it would seem log- 
ical to mention price first would be 
when you feel reasonably sure that 
the customer has an idea that the 
product will cost much more than 


it really does. 


Budget Question 


At the present time we are prepar- 
ing to draw up our budget for adver- 
tising to cover the coming year. This 
budget will cover expenses for trade 
publication advertising, catalogs, sales 
literature and other allied expenses. 

Is there any generally accepted rule 
for making up an advertising budget 
based on a percentage of the total an- 
nual sales? The writer recalls reading 
an article in which it was stated that 
many of the large concerns arbitrarily 
appropriate two per cent of their year- 
ly income for advertising expenditures. 
MANAGER, SALES PROMOTION DepPT. 


Some concerns base their budget on 
sales for the past year, some on ex- 
pected sales for the current year and 
others base their budget principally 
with regard to the job to be done. Ob- 
viously, if you were just beginning the 
promotion of a product, advertising 


would require a larger percentage than 
when your volume increased. 

It is generally recognized that con- 
cerns selling manufactured products 
spend more than concerns selling 
standard material such as lumber or 
steel. In manufactured lines, the per- 
centage runs from under one per cent 
to perhaps two and one-half per cent. 
In the case of plain material, it is 
usually under one per cent of sales. 


We have found that one very prac- 
tical method is to develop your plan 
on a reasonably sound economical basis 
about the way you would like to have 
it. Then figure up your eosts and see 
if they will come within a reasonable 
percentage of sales. Usually the two 
may be reconciled with a conference 
between general management and your 
sales department. 


The 1937 Survey of Industrial Ad- 
vertising Budgets prepared by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion (price $1.50 per copy) shows an 
average advertising per cent to net 
sales for 1937 of 2.20 per cent based 
on 119 companies reporting. Tabula- 
tion by classes is as follows for 1937: 


Capital equipment 

Accessory equipment 

Operating supplies 

Fabricating parts 

Fabricating materials 

oo ee ee 
Primary materials 


From this tabulation, you will note 
that it is not practicable to take the 
figures too literally because your prob- 
lem might be quite different. Every 
company is usually in a little different 
position—one is beginning, while the 
other is established; one is promoting 
new products, while another is push- 
ing old ones. Still others have more 
intense competition, so while these fig- 
ures are helpful, every advertising bud- 
get represents a problem of its own. 





Robinson Elected Vice-President 


J. H. Robinson, formerly secretary, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Wheeling Corrugating Com- 

pany, ‘Wheeling, 

Va. Mr. Rob- 
inson has been as- 
sociated with the 
company since 
1899. In 1906 he 
went to Detroit as 
a salesman and in 
1907 opened the 
Detroit sales office. 
In 1911 he was 
transferred to the 
St. Louis territory 
as assistant mana- 
ger and became 
manager of that 


J. H. ROBINSON office in 1923. 
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OVER FORTY AWARDS 
AND HONORS 


conferred on Advertising of Rickard clients 


YEAR 1923 . . THREE 
YEAR 1925 . . ONE 
YEAR 1926 . . TWO 
YEAR 1927 . . THREE 
YEAR 1928 . . THREE 
YEAR 1929 . . THREE 
YEAR 1931 . . EIGHT 
YEAR 1931 . . Harvard Award 
YEAR 1932 . . THREE 
YEAR 1933 . . THREE 
YEAR 1934 . . ONE 
YEAR 1935 . . THREE 
YEAR 1936 . . FIVE 
YEAR 1936. Annual Advertising Award 
YEAR 1937* .. FOUR 


O, FAR MORE significance than the recognition which _* These awards comprise the following: 
the advertising of Rickard clients has so consistently re- Annual Advertising Awards 

. «+ ‘ . . . i“ JENKINS BROS. 
ceived is its contribution to greater sales which it has and Honorable Mention 
is making possible. As the general manager of one client Mat’? ladeatetal Advestinere Asses. 
says: “I take this opportunity to express our satisfaction BAKELITE CORPORATION 

‘ . First Award 
with the work that you have done and are doing on our 

B .; t- she f h his ad a JOHN A. ROEBLINGS’ SONS CO. 

account. But more important is the fact that this advertising ennestin Shention 
is helping us to maintain a satisfactory volume of business, JENKINS BROS. 
which strikes me as being a far better test of the effective- Honorable Mention 


ness of the advertising you are producing for us.” * 


RICKARD & COMPANY, Ine. 


1937...25TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Advertising 
Pre-eminence 


. * At no time have we received 
is many fine inquiries as we now 
secure through ‘The Welding Engineer’ 

jelighted to find that it appears 
to be the outstanding paper in the 
welding industry. 


that’s 
Productive Results 


Advertising, if it is to continue, must 
get results—not mere inquiries, but pro- 
juctive results in dollars and cents 


rders 


A product of merit useful in welding 

1pplication will find ready acceptance 

among Welding Engineer readers 
product can be used in the 

nany applications of the various weld- 

ing processes, The Welding Engineer 

vill open a wide outlet that may have 

verlooked 


Write for a comprehensive survey of 
this big market. 


THEWELDING ENGINEER 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 





CHICAGO 
NEw YORK 
CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 44] 


Spend How Much? 


thousands of dollars in careful re- 
search, and then took deliberate action. 
The business volume increased but 
what was more important their net 
profit increased at a still greater rate, 
and while they felt the depression, 
they paid good dividends throughout 
the entire depression period. This is 
but one of many instances which we 
could recite if time permitted. 
What type of advertising media 
For many industrial 
business 


shall we use? 
manufacturers the various 
publications offer the best advertising 
opportunity, but in many instances 
this can profitably be supplemented by 
well designed direct mail campaigns. 
@ The difficulty with the average di- 
rect mail campaign turned out by the 
industrial advertiser is that they want 
each piece to be so all inclusive that 
it can reach all prospects and cus- 
tomers and, for many, such an all in- 
clusive piece lacks punch. Today 
when offset printing can be produced 
in small quantities at a reasonable cost, 
it is wise to see that each piece is a 
rifle shot rather than a load of buck- 
shot. Finally, be sure that your adver- 
tising tells the story of your product 
from the prospect’s or customer’s 
viewpoint. The fact that you have the 
largest plant, are the oldest in the 
business, or have the largest number 
of items in your line is of little or no 
interest or importance to your cus- 
tomers. 

If you are going to use direct mail 
campaigns, be sure you develop an 
adequate mailing list. One of the most 
successful users of direct mail among 
industrial advertisers, developed a 
technique about twenty years ago 
which has proved so successful that 
no one has ever copied it. The sales- 
man calls on a prospect and finds the 
prospect disinterested and cold, but 
the salesman finds out the name of 
the person or persons who will use the 
equipment if it is purchased, the name 
of the department head where the 
equipment will be used, the name of 
the purchasing agent, the treasurer, 
the general manager and anyone else 
who might directly or indirectly be 
influential in passing upon the order 
for equipment. During the next six 
weeks each of these individuals gets 
a carefully selected piece of direct 


mail material describing an installa- 
tion similar to that proposed, each car- 
rying a letter of endorsement from the 
user and giving a brief description of 
the installation and the savings 
effected. The gathering of the data for 
this direct mail material and its pro- 
duction and handling, has developed 
into a tremendously powerful sales 
weapon and has been one of the factors 
in placing this particular company in 
a position of outstanding leadership in 
its field. Many other industrial adver- 
tisers could profit by such a plan. 


@ Finally, be sure that your advertis- 
ing message reaches the right people, 
and while this is an easy thing to say, 
it is a difficult thing to do. In some 
concerns, the purchasing department 
is so all-important, that it makes little 
or no difference whom else in the or- 
ganization you reach, while in other 
businesses the purchasing department 
is nothing but a rubber stamp for 
numerous department heads and offi- 
cers in the company. In almost every 
industry today, there is a wide assort- 
ment of business publications reach- 
ing various classes of industrial em- 
ployes, and a careful analysis of their 
distribution will usually reveal the 
proper ones to use. In certain in- 
stances this data is not available from 
the publications. In our opinion such 
publications are not worth while. 

And last, but not least, be sure that 
your sales efforts and your advertising 
efforts are both directed along the 
same channels and to the same audi- 
ence and that each is adequate to do 
the job. We frequently find manufac- 
turers who are seeking for some for- 
mula which will let a fifty-cent piece 
do a dollar’s worth of advertising. 
There are many formulas which will 
permit a dollar to do ten cents worth 
of advertising but none which will 
let a fifty-cent piece produce a dol- 
lar’s worth of advertising. 


Discussion 

R. Davison, manager market devel- 
opment, The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York, presented the fol- 
lowing discussion of Mr. Ramsdell’s 
talk: 

Mr. Ramsdell has covered some of 
our most vital marketing considera- 
tions in a splendid manner, and in a 
remarkably comprehensive manner. 
You may have noted the constant re 
curring thought—“Know your profit- 
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SEVENTY-FIVE 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


Use Farm Implement News and its Tractor Field Book to reach the tractor-farm- 
equipment trade. 


Farm Implement News is the recognized national medium for such advertising. It 
leads on advertising volume, circulation and quality. 


Among its industrial advertisers are the following: 





Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

American Chain & Cable Co., New York. 

American Steel & Wire Division, Cleveland. 

Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Blood-Brothers Machine Co., Allegan, Mich. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Chicago Rawhide Mig. Co., Chicago and 
Detroit. 

Cleveland Chain & Mig. Co., Cleveland. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York. 

Donaldson Co., Inc., St. Paul. 

Edison-Splitdorf Corp., West Orange, N. J. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp., New York. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 

Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit. 

Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

French & Hecht, Inc., Davenport, Iowa. 

Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Guide Lamp Division, General Motors Corp., 
Anderson, Ind. 

Handy Governor Corp., Detroit. 

Hodell Chain Co., Cleveland. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corp., 
Newark. 

Industrial Clutch Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Chicago. 

International Nickel Co., New York. 

Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland. 

Lincoln Engineering Co., St. Louis. 

W. C. Lipe, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Locke Steel Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Long Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, Chicago. 

McCord Radiator & Mig. Co., Detroit. 

McQuay-Norris Mig. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Moraine Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

New Departure Division, Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, 
Conn. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

Rockford Drilling Machine Div., Rockford, Ill. 

Rockford Screw Products Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Rollway Bearing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Scintilla Magneto Co., Sidney, N. Y. 

SEF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton. 

Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wis. 

United Air Cleaner Co., Chicago. 

United American Bosch Corp., Springfield, 
Mass. 

U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., New- York. 

United States Steel Corp., New York. 

Wico Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Zenith Carburetor Co., Detroit. 


The demand for tractors and power farm equipment is increasing rapidly. Don’t overlook this field. 


For full information write 


Farm Implement News 


Established 1882 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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able market and reach it econom- 
ically.” 

To know your profitable market, 
the methods are well-known but too 
frequently ignored. Don’t do it. Work 
intensively with big projects; reach 
the fringe, but reach it just with your 
most general data. Small companies 
grow big; yes, but those small com- 
panies which will grow big can be 
spotted because they come in for data 
—they think, as we must. And those 
that don’t think will stay small and 
follow the bell-wethers—it’s easier. 


How to reach the big projects? 
That’s what your profession which 
brings you here today has taught you. 
The new N.LA.A. “Study of Buying 
Habits” will give us better data for 
our specific rifle shooting than ever. 
The N.LA.A. publishers’ statement 
form, worked out with codperation 
of many publishers, will enable us to 
select media more surely, more eco- 
nomically than ever. The sales poten- 
tial by territories, or counties, is basic. 

And where you use direct mail, be 
sure your salesmen’s call reports carry 








able results. 
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HERE IS THE RECORD 


2987 Advertisers---10,261 Advertisements 


90% use "Keys" so they may know if 
this advertising produces profit- 


94°, + renew—proving that it does. 


PAID CIRCULATION to Purchasing, 
Engineering and Operating Offi- 
cials does it. 


PAID CIRCULATION 





THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 


O ALL 
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AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
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A.B. C. MEMBER 





bs. 


Last ‘Chance for 1938—We Are Closing 


1936 EDITION OVER 9,000 COPIES 
1937 EDITION OVER 10,000 COPIES 
1938 EDITION OVER 11,000 COPIES 


THOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 46! 8th Ave., New York City 
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space for changes in the purchasing 
sales and technical divisions of the 
prospect or customer. And, whateve: 
you do, continually feel the pulse of 
your markets—as you educate them 
better, you can become more techni 
cal. The timing is as important i: 
this, the greatest of games, as it is is 
football or golf. 

Your advertising can do many ot 
the things that otherwise would us: 
up a salesman’s time—try to so use it 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


Scientific Methods 


elect to keep their own prices down 
to secure a larger volume of business 

The second point of protection for 
the consumer is the competition be 
tween industries. A rise in prices by 
an entire industry gives very real ad 
vantages to competitive industries. It 
the coal prices should become too high, 
the wider use of oil and gas would re- 
sult; if the prices on stampings should 
become too high, the wider use of cast 
ings would follow. 

@ And third, the consumer is protect 
ed by his right to buy less. All price 
advances encourage consumer resist- 
ance and, when carried too far, they 
reduce consumption, shrink markets, 
reduce production and employment. 
Dr. Lionel D. Edie, the eminent econo- 
mist, in a recent bulletin on the price 
situation, stressed this point when he 
made this significant comment: “Al! 
upward spirals eventually collapse 
when a buyers’ strike develops . . 

The public has recently seen an illus 
tration of a buyer’s strike in the bond 
market . . . The present spiral of the 
cost of living will eventually come up 
against consumer resistance . . .” 

The price problem today facing 
every plant in America is a challeng: 
to our industrial management. It is 
the present-day challange to capital 
ism. 

Success or failure hinges on indus 
try’s ability to lower costs and in 
crease production capacity throug 
increased efficiency. There is only on 
guaranty of keeping prices down an 
profits up, and that is a vigorous cam 
paign to reduce costs and increase pro 
duction capacity by greater industria 
efficiency. 

Just at the moment there is an in 
dication of a softening of prices an 
some economists are looking for a pe 
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riod of temporary recession this fall 
with considerable distress inventory 
coming on the market. Obviously if 
prices soften under inventory liqui- 
dation and if costs remain rigid at 
present high levels, the pressure upon 
the manufacturer to install labor-sav- 
ing machinery and to increase effi- 
ciency is just that much greater. 
The individual plant which today 
lowers its costs by increased efficiency 
is then able to absorb some or all of 
the increasing expenses of doing busi- 
ness. That plant can compete on a 
price basis with its most efficient com- 
petitor; that plant is in a favorable po- 
sition to secure a substantial volume 
of business; that plant will earn a 
maximum profit while the sun shines. 


Wages and salaries are now up, and 
if we can keep down the prices on 
goods consumers buy, we shall have 
succeeded in increasing purchasing 
power. When this is accomplished, we 
shall have a higher standard of liv- 
ing, a greater production to supply 
the increased buying and greater em- 
ployment in production. To achieve 
these results is the social obligation of 
management. 

@ Here is a selling job: Here is where 
more scientific methods of industrial 
selling are needed. This job challenges 


goods and services sold to industry. 
Long term money has rarely been so 
cheap in any recovery period, thereby 
facilitating long term investment at 
low cost. 

@ How can those engaged in market- 
ing to industry capitalize upon these 
opportunities? Before that question 
can be answered there are many others 
that have to be taken into account. 
What are the best markets today? 
Where are they? Who are the peo- 
ple to be sold? What are the resist- 
ances to be overcome? How can the 
various elements of a marketing pro- 


gram be put together to operate most 
efficiently and at the lowest cost per 
unit of sale? 

Each of these questions has to be 
answered in the light of things as they 
are today. For instance, the depression 
has changed markets, it has changed 
the buying personnel of industry. 
During one year of the depression, 
seventy-two per cent of the execu- 
tives and engineers of industry moved 
on, only twenty-eight per cent re- 
maining in their old jobs. Seventy- 
two per cent died or retired, quit or 
were released, were demoted or pro- 
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CCA 


Here Are Four Space Buying Facts 


continues exclusive and 


all the talents in marketing—the cre- 


ative as well as the scientific. The man- 
(1) IEN was started in May, 1933... 


ufacturers and producers of equipment 
and supplies which will lower costs 
have a tremendous opportunity to do 
a real selling job. Finished product 
prices that consumers pay are being 
held down by competition, thereby 
creating an incentive for cost reduc- 
tion. I am told that the cost of mak- 
ing a low-priced car is up to $60 per 
car or more since last year but at least 
one progressive motor manufacturer 
has placed the largest equipment or- 
der in its history to offset the increased 
costs by greater efficiency. Thus he 
plans to meet present and future com- 
petition and to keep consumer prices 
down. 

Rising costs of labor and materials 
are creating a greater incentive to cost 
reduction. Widespread obsolescence 
of equipment in industry, the heritage 
of the depression, is in itself a costly 
expense creating an incentive for cost 
reduction. 

Shortages of homes and factories, 
built up during the depression, are 
now being wiped out, thereby creating 
a tremendously widened market for 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


unique in a field of its own. . . originator and forerunner of a 


modern, more effective publishing style. 


IEN now reaches more than 52,000 active plant operating men, 
all of whom have REQUESTED its regular receipt as evidence 
of their use of it for the always essential job of keeping posted 
on What's New in industrial products being brought out for 
their use . . . they read and use it for current buying needs. 
IEN proves its value and pays its way by newspaper make-up 
assurance of all of the usual benefits of space advertising PLUS 
directly traceable inquiry evidence of consistently active sales 


promotion effectiveness. 


RESULT? TIEN has hence been able to attain and hold out- 
standing leadership in the field of publications to reach in- 
dustry as a whole . . . with more circulation and more adver- 


tisers than any other paper of similar circulation. 


A FACTUAL RECORD THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF AND FOR 


THE “IEN PLAN,” AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Company 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“The Milk Business Today” 


HIS is a tabulation of our subscribers’ an 
swers to fourteen questions asked them in 


ce Milk Plant 
Monthly 


view. Will our readers 
327 Se. La Salle St. 


buy new equipment this 
fall? Will they enlarge 
CHICAGO 


or build a new plant? 


Send for your copy 
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$5,000,000,000.00 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


FULL 30-DAY ADVERTISING LIFE 








185 N.WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


NOW! 
13 Big Issues 
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MARKETING 
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See Page 83 
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moted, transferred or moved from one 
company to another. And at the end 
of that year the marketing picture 
was quite different from what it was 
at the beginning. 

Within the field of industrial mar- 
keting lies the answer to our prob- 
lem. To the extent that the manufac- 
turer and producer of equipment and 
materials for industry markets today, 
successfully and economically, all in- 
dustry will benefit, all industry will 
be enabled to reduce costs, to keep 
prices down, to make for greater pur- 
chasing power, greater production, 
greater employment. 

The key to all this is more scientific 
marketing of industrial products. The 
key to that is in your hands and I 
know you will use it wisely. 


Milestones 


in Publishing 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
published a special supplement to its Sep- 
tember issue styled as a reference and data 
book of “Facts and Figures of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Industry.” The editorial in- 
terprets the present status and important 
trends in the chemical-producing and 
chemical-consuming industries. 

Raw material sources and requirements, 
employment factors, fuel and power con- 
sumption, contributions to public health 
and safety, research progress, price trends, 
containers and transportation, taxes, as 
well as the balance-sheet considerations 
that determine profits, are statistically pre- 
sented and analyzed. The publication was 
endorsed by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, and its officers codperated 
with the editors in the collection of data 
used 

In addition to the publication's regular 
circulation, 3,000 copies of Part II were 
mailed to a special list of production ex- 
ecutives and 15,000 reprints of Part II 














431 S. Dearborn St. 


New York Office 
152 W. 42nd St. 
Phone—7-9043 


Read by the key men in one of the nation’s 
“Big 10” industries—an industry that is spend- 
ing millions for new equipment. 


150! Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 





Plan now to be represented. 
Chicago, Illinois 
New England Office 


Phone—Aspinwall 8480 











have been purchased by leading chemical 
manufacturers for further distribution. 
-* 


The 1937 Annual Statistical Review of 
the California Oil Industry was published 
last month by Petroleum World. The is- 
sue comprised 344 pages within a four- 
color cover reproducing a coast oil scene 
done in oil which runs on both front and 
back covers. The contents include factual 
data on every branch of the California oil 
industry together with reviews of oil explo- 
ration, production, refining and market- 
ing, and financial surveys of the important 
California producers. 

e 


In addition to its regular September is- 
sue, Power published a mid-September 
“Modern Plant Number.” The issue con 
tained material which the editors had 
gathered and tabulated on 350 plants 
which have installed new power equipment 
since the first of the year. The summary 
of latest designs of power equipment will 
enable engineers to check their own power 
planning by the best modern practice. 

° 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant for Aug- 
ust carried an extensive story giving the 
history and development of the Gary 
Works of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration. All departments of the works 
and their operations were described in de- 
tail, fully illustrated by drawings and 
photo reproductions. The story occupied 
practically all the editorial section in the 
175-page issue, which carried much spe 
cial advertising including inserts, some in 
full color. 


« 

Electrified Industry made its debut last 
month with a twenty-eight page issue in 
cluding varnished cover. The publication 
is 9xl2-in. trim size, and is styled “a 
monthly news and picture magazine deal- 
ing with the efficient and economical use 
of electric service by progressive Ameri- 
can industrialists.” B. J. Martin, formerly 
with Electric Light and Power is publisher. 
Principal circulation will be through sub- 
scriptions by power companies for their 
customers. 

s 


Her Majesty, pocket size magazine for 
those professionally engaged in the pursuit 
of feminine beauty and fashion, has been 
launched by Ray W. Smith, of the Tele 
phone Engineer organization. First issue 
was sixty-four pages. Circulation will be 
controlled. 

* 

Sporting Goods Journal published a six- 
teen-page tabloid, Sports Equipment News, 
for circulation in connection with the 
Sports Equipment Exposition held last 
month in Chicago. 





McGraw-Hill Completes New Survey 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company has 


just completed the first national survey of 
the marketing of industrial cleaning ma 
terials. The purpose of the survey was 
to shed new light on this $100,000,000 
industry. Interviews with 1,800 execu- 
tives in more than 500 organizations, and 
details of over 4,000 individual transac- 
tions are revealed. 


Kenrick and Spangler Change 


Ralph S. Kenrick has been appointed 
editor of The Welding Engineer, suc- 
ceeding F. L. Spangler, who has become 
editor of The Manufacturing Confectioner 
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SO THOROUGH | 
is our ay of in- FP 


dustrial markets, so ex- | 
perienced our Staff and FT 
so complete our facilities F 
that clients far away fF 
learned years ago that  - 
frequent and expensive ee 
conferences were unnec- 


essary. They leave plans, f 
copy and production up to f 
us.Itis proof that nineteen P 
years of specialization 
in industrial Advertising a 
means better Advertising Pa | < 
lower cost to the clients. fas 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 


Industrial Advertising, 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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| An Industry 
i on the 


March 


With construction in 
high gear, the pit-and- 
quarry industries (ce- 
ment, gypsum, lime, 
crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, etc.) are pros- 
pering, buying, spend- 
ing millions for new 
plant and new equip- 
ment. Alert space buy- 
ers reach the key men 
through Pit and Quarry. 
Monthly advertising vol- 
ume is averaging 40% 
above last year. 


Investigate this rich 
market. Investigate Pit 
and Quarry. 


NOTE PIT AND QUARRY'S 
GAIN OVER LAST YEAR 


PIT and QUARRY 


| 907 Rand-McNally Bidg. CHICAGO 





Foundry Men 
EES BE. « «0 


To increase business, place your sales 
message in the Casting Manual. It contains 
valuable working data on raw materials, 
sands, molding, melting and pouring, clean- 
ng, control methods, equipment required, 
refractories, etc. 

Casting Manual is always kept on hand 
as a reference book during working hours 


by foundry operating executives. 

Circulation, 8000 copies. Rates and data on 
request Last forms for 1937-38 edition close 
December 15, 1937. 





PUBLISHED BY 


(IN NDUSTR 


Cer me 





ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies. 


—Pages 
1937 1936 
Industrial Group 
American Architect and 
Architecture 48 
American Builder & Build- 
ing Age 
American Machinist (bi-w) 233 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 81 
Automotive Industries (w). 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 112 
Brick & Clay Record x22 
Bus Transportation 152 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Confectioners Journal .... 
Construction Methods and 
Equipment 
Cotton 
Diesel Progress 
Electric Light & Power... . 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (bi-w).... 
Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal 
Engineering News - Record 
(w) 
Factory Management 
Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Gas 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 
ditioning 
Heating & Ventilating Mag- 
azine 
Industrial Power 85 
The Iron Age (w)....... x§7383 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record .... 58 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Review 50 
Mass Transportation 46 
Metal Industry 46 
Metal Progress 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop.... 
National Petroleum News 


National Provisioner (w). . 

Oil & Gas Journal (w).... 

Oil Weekly (w) 

The Paper ‘Industry 

The Paper Mill (w) x*105 
Paper Trade Journal (w)..x§+147 
Pencil Points 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 

Railway Age (w) 


—Pages— 
1937 1936 
Railway Purchases & Stores 59 50 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer 101 68 
Roads & Streets 41 40 
Rock Products x62 x33 
Southern Power Journal.. 52 38 
Steel (w) *236 *225 
Telephone Engineer 33 36 
Telephony (w) x81 x67 
Textile World 180 190 
Water Works & Sewerage. 39 34 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 10491 
Welding Engineer 46 40 
Western Construction News 76 66 
The Wood-Worker 40 36 
7,225 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 72 
American Druggist ....... 146 
American Exporter ....... 219 
Automobile Topics (w)... 38 
Automobile Trade Journal. 42 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 89 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) §123 
Building Supply News.... 35 
Commercial Car Journal... 8i 
Domestic Engineering .... 110 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 69 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 161 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key- 
stone 130 
Mida’s Criterion 59 
Motor 105 
Motor Age 62 
Motor World Wholesale .. 80 
National Grocers Bulletin. . 40 
Petroleum Marketer 9 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 80 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 54 
Southern Hardware 64 
Sporting Goods Journal... 27 


Advertising Age (w) 
American Funeral Director. *81 
American Restaurant 
Dental Survey 

Hospital Management .... 
Hotel Management 
Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine 

Nation's Schools 

Oral Hygiene 

Trafic World (w) 


*Includes special issue. xIncludes classi- 
fied advertising. §Last issue estimated. 
tFive issues. 





Business Papers Continue 
Strong Advertising Gains 
@ EARLY fall issues of business papers 
reflected continued gains in display ad- 
vertising. Sixty-eight papers in the in- 
dustrial classification registered a 19.61 
per cent gain for September over a year 
ago and a 21.24 per cent increase for the 
nine-month period. 

Business in the twenty-three trade pa- 


pers was up 9.98 per cent for September 
issues over the 1936 issues and 9.89 per 
cent ahead for the comparable nine 
months to date. 

The eleven papers in the class group 
are showing continued strength, reporting 
a jump of 14.59 per cent for the month 
over September, 1936. The increase for 
the period to date is being maintained, 
now measuring 13.77 per cent ahead of 
the first three-quarters of last year. 
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Make Sure of Getting Your Copy 
of This Great Reference Work Now 


The 1938 edition of “The Market Data Book Number” of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is now going to 
press. Copies will be ready for distribution October 25. As with previous editions, copies will go only 


to regular subscribers to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, the monthly magazine for industrial merchandis- 


ing, sales and advertising executives. 


To guarantee receiving your copy, enter your subscription now, because once the press run has been 


determined it will be impossible to secure additional copies. 


What “The Market Data Book Issue” Contains 


It contains three broad types of statistical 
and research material: 

1. The basic information about every market, 
such as total value of products produced, number 
of manufacturing plants, number of wholesale 
and retail outlets, distribution of sales volume and 
plants by states, break-down of products made or 
sold, types of machinery, materials and supplies 
used in the industry, buying habits of the industry, 
busiest season of the year, etc., ete. 


2. Every detail you need to know about every 
business paper serving any particular industry, 
including name and address of publication, sub- 
scription price, circulation, frequency of issue, 
advertising rates, size of page, year of establish- 
ment, classification of readers by position or kind 
of business, etc., ete. 

3. A complete descriptive list of market data 


How to Get YOUR 


and every paid subscriber gets his copy of 
this special issue automatically. If your 
name does not appear on the paid sub- 


scription list of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 


ING, let us put it there now, so that you 
will get the big Market Data Book Number 


when it goes into the mails on October 25. 


Fill out the coupon now 
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information which can be secured from business 
publishers serving each field, so that you can make 
a more thorough investigation of any field, if you 
care to do so. 


All information about any field is in ONE place 


The Market Data Book Number is so arranged, 
by markets, that everything you want to know 
about any field of trade or industry is available in 
one place, without the necessity for cross reference 
to some other part of the book. 


You will find The Market Data Book Number 
being used constantly in your office, because it is 
the handiest reference book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 

The Market Data Book Number is not a “booklet” or 
“leaflet.”” It contains more than 300 pages, is handsomely 


and durably bound, and weighs almost three pounds. It 
will make a beautiful and INTENSELY USEFUL addition 


to your business library. 


Copy of This Issue 


It’s easy to get your copy of The Market Data Book Number, because it is part of the regular service of 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to its readers, 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Enter my subscription for one full year, including The 
Market Data Book Number to be published October 25. I 


enclose $1 in full payment. 





Not always do salesmen contact 
the key man when trying to land 
an order from a steel company. 
Many times the key man is an 
operator who is beyond the 
reach of the salesman, but who 
is consulted by the purchasing 
agent before the contract is 
placed. BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT is read by plant 
operators, and through this pub- 
lication contact can be made 
with these men. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





HEAT TREATING 
_ FORGING 


Modernization is the key- 
note in heat treating and 
forging plants and depart- 
ments. Representation in 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING will be of con- 
siderable aid in obtaining 
a larger share of this 
business. 

Published by 

STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 

108 Smithheld St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 

















NLA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Howell Succeeds Wells 
As Detroit President 


E. C. Howell, advertising manager, 
Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit, has 
been elected president of Industrial Mar- 
keters of Detroit, 
succeeding John E 
Wells, now with 
Gatke Corporation, 
Chicago 

Other officers 
elected for the cur- 
rent year are: Vice- 
president, George 
W. Walter, adver- 
tising manager, De- 
troit Rex Products 
Company; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, A 
B. Hard, Wol 
verine Tube Com- 
pany. 

The chapter added four new members 
last month, bringing its membership to 
twenty-five. New members are: L. E. 
Gannon, Palmer Bee Company; Guy S. 
Hamilton, Hoffman Combustion Engineer- 
ing; Lloyd R. Vivian, Ditzler Color Com- 
pany: and Gordon Muir, Temprite Prod- 
ucts Company. 


Barnett Heads 
Youngstown Chapter 


R. B. Barnett, assistant general man- 
ager of sales, Union Drawn Steel Com- 
pany, Massillon, O., was elected president 
of Youngstown District Industrial Mar- 
keters, Sept. 9, succeeding E. R. Barkley, 
sales promotion manager, Beaver Pipe 
Tools, Inc., Warren, O 

Other officers and directors elected are: 
First vice-president, R. S. Gildart, adver- 
tising manager, General Fireproofing 
Company; second vice-president, S. L. 
Banke, sales promotion manager, The Mc- 
Caskey Register Company, Alliance; sec- 
retary, P. L. Callahan, assistant advertising 
manager, Truscon Steel Company; and 
treasurer, A. M. Wearstler, vice-president, 
Meek & Wearstler, Inc 

Directors: E. R. Barkley; Eugene Scan- 
lon, Johnson Bronze Company, New Cas- 
tle, Pa.; and H. R. Ormerod, The Niles 
Steel Products Company, Niles, O 


Jersey Hears White 
On Business Outlook 


Industrial Marketers of New Jersey in- 
augurated the fall season Sept. 15 with a 
well-attended gathering of new and old 
members who heard a featured address by 
James R. White, vice-president, Rickard 
& Co., New York, on the outlook for 
1938 

Mr. White presented statistics which 
pointed to the forthcoming year as one of 
continued improvement. He warned his 
audience, however, against the com- 
placency that frequently accompanies full 
production schedules and orders booked 
far ahead. He urged that particular at- 
tention be given to marketing research 
which he described as one of the surest 


E. C. HOWELL 


means of replacing the inevitable “cus- 
tomer obsolescence” that every manufac- 
turer finds on his books. 

Harry M. Carroll, advertising manager, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Division, General 
Motors Corporation, was inducted into of- 
fice as the new president of the group. 


New Group Formed in 
Cumberland Valley 


The Cumberland Valley Industrial Mar- 
keters has been formed with Terry 
Mitchell, Frick Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa., acting as organizer. A nominating 
committee to set up a slate of officers 
will report at a meeting to be held Oct 
12 at Gettysburg, Pa. About thirty-five 
industrial marketing and advertising ex- 
ecutives will become charter members 


Milwaukee Given Facts 
About Direct Mail 

The Milwaukee Association of Indus 
trial Advertisers began its fall session, 
Sept. 9, with a highly interesting discus 





This group of playful industrial ad- 
vertising men was caught by the 
photographer at a recent meeting 
of the Cincinnati Association of 
Industrial Marketers. Don G. Gard- 
ner, president, Gardner Publications, 
Inc., holds the squirming baby, 
Charles M. Reesey, advertising man- 
ager, The Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company, while William E. McFee, 
copy chief, The American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., walks hi: 
doll, and David Swormstedt, adver- 
tising manager, “Signs of Times,” 
lays the foundation for a little trouble 
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Mrs. Mabel Potter Hanford, business 
paper space buyer, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, 
and Elmer Edward Way, advertising 
manager, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, exchange serious 
thoughts on a mutual problem at 
the N.I.A.A. Chicago conference 





sion on mail order and direct mail adver- 
tising. James Tate, advertising manager, 
Delta Mfg. Company, was chairman and 
principal speaker, and from his fifteen 
years of experience in the field presented 
a factual, down-to-earth talk on the sub- 
ject. 

In his talk, Mr. Tate told of various 
interesting discoveries which he has made 
as a result of testing. He found, for in- 
stance, that sending his mailing pieces in 
an envelope increased the results by six 
per cent. He found, also that his pieces 
describing and illustrating the machine 
itself averaged about thirty per cent more 
effective than where an attempt was made 
to appeal to customer's desire of owner- 
ship or any other of the common appeals 


Ontario Gets Underway 


The Industrial Advertisers Association 
of Ontario, Canadian chapter, started off 
the season, Sept. 30, with a meeting de- 
voted to a study of talks given at the 
Chicago conference and a report by the 
delegation of seven which attended. 


Urges More Long 
Range Planning 


Not enough time is spent in creative 
thinking and long range planning in the 
industrial advertising field, A. N. Steele, 
sales manager, Ditto, Inc., Chicago, told 
the Engineering Advertising Association, 
Sept. 13. More complete campaigns, he 
said, should be designed and executed so 
that they may be merchandised to the 
sales organization and permit the sales and 
advertising stories to focus on the same 
objectives If the advertising message 
differs from the sales message, then one 
must be wrong, he asserted. 

The best investment a company can 
make under present conditions is in a 
sound and practical advertising and sales 
program to keep the business growing, 
Mr. Steele said. Industrial advertising ex- 
ecutives, however, must not wait for man- 
agement to discover this fact but should 
sell it hard. 

It is up to the advertising man, he de- 
clared, to carry the fight to management 
and sales executives by offering practical 
plans for sales strategy based on knowl- 
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edge gained in the field as to product, 
buyers’ reaction, and the effect of adver- 
tising not alone on the buyer but on the 
salesmen as well. 

In this manner, Mr. Steele asserted, the 
advertising manager can demonstrate con- 
clusively that he is in a key position to 
formulate long range sales planning, other 
executives being too busy with immediate 
problems to get a bird's-eye view. 


Frederick Joins McGraw-Hill 


John H. Frederick has been appointed 
managing editor of Electrical Wholesaling, 
succeeding E. T. Rowland, who has re- 
signed to launch a publishing venture in 
Chicago. Mr. Frederick has been a con- 
sultant to the editorial staff of Electrical 
Wholesaling for five years, and for the 
past year has served as an expert on mar- 


keting with the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, in charge of the section covering 
manufacturing methods and channels in 
the 1935 Census of Business. Since 1924, 
he has been a member of the faculty of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Metcalf Appointed 

George T. Metcalf, Providence, R. L., 
has been appointed to direct advertising 
of Andrews & Goodrich, Inc., Boston, 
manufacturer of ventilating and drying 
equipment. 


Federal Truck Appoints 


Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
has appointed Grace & Bement, Inc., to 
handle its advertising. 





“Lots of real ‘meat?’ 


HUS do busy metal-finishing executives describe PRODUCTS 
. - and because this “meat” is authoritative, up-to- 
the-minute and easy to read they follow each issue closely. 


FINISHING . 





1937 


in it . @ oo 


Advertisers are fast learning that it pays to use potent PRODUCTS 
FINISHING to reach the men who control buying in the metal clean- 
ing. plating, polishing and finishing fields. 


FINI ISHING 


@)itte 


‘ncinnat! 





LETTERS 
lo 


the Editor 





Outstanding Work 
Must Be Recognized 
To tHe Epiror: 
having given our sales promotion ac- 
tivities consideration in the March, 
1936, and the June, 1937, issues of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Perhaps 


You will recall 


your judgment has been substantiated, 
since we are pleased to annouace the 
receipt of a telegram from Direct Mail 
Advertising Association headquarters 
congratulating the Mathews Conveyer 
Company upon being included as one 
of the fifty leaders for 1937. 





WISINESS 1S ACTIVE 
4 LATIN AMERICA 


E 


sera ahha 


Beiste de oar” 


generating more power. 
increased. Demand is piling up everywhere 
for industrial equipment, supplies, and ma- 
terials. 


Manufacturing, mining. construction 
are at new peaks. Railroads are 
carrying more freight. Utilities are 
Foreign trade has 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, since 1919 the 
only Spanish language journal published in 
the United States solely for Latin American 
engineering and industry, influences the adop- 
tion of American technical methods and im- 
plements in a score of prosperous nations. 
European competition today is at an obvious 


disadvantage. 


Now is the time for you to 


intrench your company in these desirable 
markets. 


To introduce your product—or to increase es- 
tablished business—advertise in INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL. 


Market data and details of our supplementary 


service without 


obligation 


upon request. 


Whether you realize it or not, your 
interest in our efforts to do a better 
job has had its effect and helped con- 
siderably in our determination to im- 
prove our technique. 

W. J. Ramsey, 
Advertising Manager, Mathews 
Conveyer Company, Ellwood City, Pa. 


vv¥sey 


Good Mail Story 

To THe Eprror: “How We Sell In- 
dustrial Equipment by Méail,” by 
Henry B. Flarsheim, The Common- 
wealth Mfg. Corporation, Cincinnati, 
in your September issue conforms per- 
fectly with my idea of the type of 
mail campaign article that is prefer- 
able. Let’s have more selected along 
these lines whenever the subject is dis- 
cussed. 

V. N. Mack, 
Ahlberg Bearing Company, New York. 
vvy 


Tips to Publishers 

To tHe Eprror: The full pages of 
your advertisers are too crowded— 
using type which is too small—hard 
to read—takes too much time to read 
—in the September issue you have six- 
teen full pages of advertising before 
you arrive at the features of the mag- 
azine. 

Your codperation and assistance in 
bringing about modernistic space ad- 
vertising for your advertisers will 
bring more interest in your publica- 
tion. There are only three advertisers 
who have actually stimulated my in- 
terest through your September issue, 
and they are Kimberly-Clark, Sfeel 
and Fortune. More advertising like 
theirs, togethers with the addition of 
some of your illustrations in color will 
show an appealing effect. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


7" + 


They'll Take a Look 
At the Railroad Field 

To tHe Eprror: First of all, I'll 
say “O. K. As Inserted” is certainly 
a creditable feature and those responsi- 
ble for it are to be highly compli- 
mented in providing this most stimu- 
lating department. 

I think I have read every word of 
this feature since its beginning and 
always eagerly anticipate the time 
when I might get the “low-down” on 
advertising to the steam railroads par- 
ticularly in such magazines as Railway 
Age, Railway Signaling, Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer, Railway Electrical 
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Engineer and Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance which are unques- 
tionably the outstanding papers cover- 
ing this field. So I ask “How come, 
aren’t these papers reviewed occasion- 
ally or are the ads therein so utterly 
punk that they don’t even rate a 
“*Boo-of -the-month.” 

This railroad business is a rather 
limited field for advertising and there- 
fore introduces factors which are not 
encountered in the broader industrial 
field and undoubtedly has some effect 
on the type and quality of the ads gen- 
erally. I think the relatively few of 
us who have our greatest markets in 
the railroad field would appreciate 
criticisms and suggestions from The 
Copy Chasers just to get an idea how 
we stand with the others. 

So will be looking out for bouquets 
and brickbats in a future issue if the 
boys feel that the ads are worth the 
time it takes to “give a look.” 

K. W. BalLey, 
Advertising Manager, Primary 
Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
vvy 
A Reader Does a 
Little Copy Chasing, Too 

To tHe Copy Cnasers: I can’t 
help this little note of appreciation 
for your efforts any more than I can 
help the grin of similar appreciation 
that marks your shafts every month. 

I am especially taken by your little 
lecture last month on the effective- 
ness of “How to Do It” ads. I have 
often thought that if every industrial 
advertising man had to serve an ap- 
prenticeship to a mail-order advertiser, 
instead of being pitchforked into an 
account where advertising returns 
were more or less intangible, there 
wouldn’t be so much stuffed-shirt 
copy. 

But, if you will leaf back a few 
pages from the “OK As Inserted” sec- 
tion and read the story of “How Car- 
rier Puts Salesmanship to Work,” you 
may find a clue as to where some of 
such copy originates—or something. 

Because Carrier’s survey showed 
them that “each group of prospects 
requires a special performance,” they 
found that they couldn’t tell the same 
story to a hotel as to a printer; to 
a movie Owner as to a store owner. 

Now, ain’t that a marvelous dis- 
covery! 

If it took a survey in twenty-six 
cities to teach them that elementary 
fact, how long do you think it will 


take them to discover just why Car- 
rier—the oldest name in air condi- 
tioning—missed the boat so badly 
when the present market for air- 
conditioning equipment opened up? 

Read a little further: “A sales en- 
gineer sells a Carrier system to a store 
owner. This merchant might well stand 
aghast when he sees a lot of sheet 
metal, fans, filters, and machinery de- 
livered to the rear entrance of his 
e0ene, . . « 666., CE. 

Can’t you picture this giddy mer- 
chant with his hair standing on end? 
Quite natural, of course, because after 
the Carrier salesman had finished with 
him he must have thought that air 


conditioning was all done with the aid 
of mirrors! Imagine his surprise, not 
to say astonishment and downright 
hair-raising fright, when he discov- 
ered that it actually required ma- 
chinery! 

And take a gander at some of the 
headlines that tied Carrier advertising 
up to current news events: “Carrier 
Cools the Waves” (phew!), “On Land 
and Sea,” “Give Your Guests Lux- 


ury,” “Newest Achievement,” and so 


on... 
Due credit, of course, to the good 
“How to Do It” parts of their adver- 
tising campaign. . . . 
Don’t know why I’m writing all 
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| sreee tarees 
vou Can Set 


WYTEFACE 


ADVERTISING 


Sometimes plain black ink is 
by far the best color you 
ean buy. 


For example, take the advertis- 
ing of “WYTEFACE” Steel 
Measuring Tape, by our client 
Keuffel & Esser Co. Its big 
feature is that it’s white. A black 
background makes the point. 
This advertising, coupled with a 
sound merchandising plan and 
an outstanding product, is pro- 
ducing results that are taxing 
production facilities, in spite of 
a newly added factory. 


Keuffel & Esser Co., established 
in 1867, is one of the leading 
manufacturers of surveying in- 
struments, drawing instruments, 
and supplies. We have been 
serving them since 1929. Their 
business has grown materially 
during the years that it has 
been our privilege to work with 
this client’s Sales Manager, Ad- 
vertising Manager and other 
executives on many varied prob- 
lems. While our advertising 
service has not been entirely re- 
sponsible for this increase, it 


has helped. 


If you sell to business and in- 
dustry and would like to see 
how we produce advertising re- 
sults for our clients, we shall be 
glad to hear from you. 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Ine. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: Branch Office: 
230 Park Ave. 3701 Broad St. 
New York, N. Y. Phila., Pa. 


Member A. A. A. A. 














this, but you brought it on your- 
selves. 

Thanks a lot for a number of good 
ideas, for your bright, well-written, 
informative copy, and your campaign 
against all forms of stuffed-shirt copy. 

James Tate, 

Advertising Manager, Delta Manu- 

Company, Milwaukee. 
vvy 
Who Can Help Mr. Hanson? 

To THe Eprror: At the moment we 
are contemplating the mailing of 
standard colored post cards to some 
of the countries. 


facturing 


Latin American 


These, of course, will take first-class 
postage. 

We have never used post cards in 
foreign countries and wondered if you 
could advise us whether these would 
be subject to duty. On previous mail- 
ings to South America envelope en- 
closures have been sent first-class. No 
questions were asked. The fact that 
these cards can be spotted as advertis- 
ing matter led us to ask you if you 
could advise us in any way. 

H. R. Hanson, 

Advertising Manager, The Pfaudler 

Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


William L. Rickard, Agency Head, Dies 


@ WILLIAM LUIZ RICKARD, pres- 
ident and founder of Rickard & Co., 
New York agency, for more than a 
quarter century a 
pioneer in the de- 
velopment of in- 
dustrial sales 
promotion, died 
at White Plains, 
N. ¥. Qee §, 
following an op- 
eration. 

Six months ago 
Mr. Rickard re- 
ceived a stirring 
tribute from lead- 
ers in the advertising and publishing 
worlds as he celebrated the twenty- 
agency’s 


W. L. RICKARD 


fifth anniversary of his 
founding. 

Born on New York’s west side of 
English parentage, Mr. Rickard began 
his business career more than thirty- 
five years ago with Otis Elevator 
Company, rising to the position of 
export manager of sales, a post he held 
for several years until he joined the 
advertising agency of Ray D. Lilli- 
bridge, Inc., as vice-president. 

It was while he was with the Lilli- 
bridge organization that he first sensed 
the need in those days for sound mar- 
keting practices and for higher stand- 
ards of creative advertising in connec- 
tion with the sale of products to in- 
dustry. 

With these ideas in mind, in April, 
1912, he formed, with Clifford Sloan, 
brother of the present chairman of 
the board of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, the advertising agency of Rick- 
ard & Sloan, Inc. Two years later Mr. 
Sloan retired from the business and 


became Rickard & Co., 


the agency 


expanding through the years from its 
modest birthplace on Vesey St., with a 
single account, to its present position 
as one of the foremost industrial 
agencies in the country, 
among its clients well known indus 


counting 


trial names. 

Mr. Rickard regarded publication 
advertising, direct mail, industrial ex- 
hibits, package design, catalogs, bulle- 
tins and market surveys as integral 
spokes of the giant wheel of industrial 
sales promotion. Among the more 
than forty awards for conspicuous ex- 
cellence that were conferred on his 
agency for advertising prepared for 
clients were the Harvard University 
Advertising Award, founded by the 
late Edward W. Bok; the medal of the 
Annual Advertising Awards; and nu- 
merous citations by the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 

Mr. Rickard was a member of the 
Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, and the Advertising Club of 
New York. Actively interested in 
civic affairs until his death, he was 
past president of the Beach Hill Edge- 
mont Civic Association. Surviving 
him are his wife Maud Millar Rickard, 
and two brothers, Arthur, of Rockville 
Center, N. Y., and George Allan, of 
Trenton, N. J. 


Testimonial to Samuel H. Jasper 
Commemorating the completion 
thirty years of service with the Pentor 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, a con 
gratulatory luncheon was tendered San 
uel H. Jasper in Hotel Cleveland, Sept 
29, by about seventy-five of his associates 
Mr. Jasper is manager of the company 

Pittsburgh office. 

On behalf of Jasper’s associate: 
John A. Penton, chairman of the board 
presented him a gold watch, suitably er 
graved, as a token of appreciation for out 
standing service. 
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ared by 
ouanail T. Gray, Inc. 


f) ape making time is close at hand. 
J We wish you luck and hope you get 
every dollar you ask for. 


But why trust to luck? Wouldn't it be a lot 
more satisfying to know exactly what you 


YOU ANSWER ought to have and prepare sales arguments 

for getting it? It's nobody's job but yours. 

THES E QUESTIONS ? Management is looking to you for your pro- 
How much is the average industrial fessional recommendations. 


» advertiser spending for artwork and 

engraving in 1937? How you will acquit yourself in the Big Joust 
What percentage of this year's budget for 1938 advertising and sales promotion 
« is going into magazine space? dollars depends very largely on what steps 
What is a sound ratio between sales you have taken to prepare yourself. It is 
» and advertising expenses for current not too late to pick up usable ideas at your 
business conditions? local chapter of the N. I. A. A. They'll all 
You can find the answers to these and dozens be thinking and talking about the same 
of other common questions in the new 1937 thing. Join in with them. Sometimes it helps 
Survey of Industrial Advertising Budgets. a lot just to get hold of somebody that will 

This unique report is one of the many serv- : ¥ 
ices rendered free to N. I. A. A. members just listen to you talk over your problems. 
We will be glad to put you in touch with 


each year. Copies are available to non- 
members at $1.50 each. Write. your local membership chairman. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Rush to Supply 
Telephone Needs 


@ ENJOYING one of its best years 
in history, the telephone industry, 
both Bell and Independent, indicate 
that expenditures for 1938 will exceed 


the $340,000,000 appropriation for 
maintenance and improvement during 
1937. 

Installations of telephones will go 
over the former high of 20,000,000 in 
use in the United States in 1930, 
around the first of 1938. Manufac- 








EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 


Reader acceptance offers proof of the editorial 


excellence of The Oil Weekly. 


It is edited ex- 


clusively for oil men actively engaged in production 
and pipe line activities. They express their opinions 
of editorial excellence in terms of subscriptions . . . 
20°, more than to any other oil paper. Here is a 
publication which gives the advertiser a better 
chance to get his message off the printed page into 
the minds of more prospects. Write now for com- 
plete facts on the oil field and pipe line market and 


its “first paper. 


The OIL WEEKLY— Houston, Texas 


A GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY SPECIALIZED OIL JOURNAL 





turers and suppliers to the telephone 
industry have found it necessary to 
add extra shifts to take care of the 
unprecedented business they have re- 
ceived during the past fourteen 
months. 

Development with the co-axial cable 
is another feature that will open up 
many new markets for additional 
products. For the Independent tele- 
phone industry the heavy increase in 
exhibits at the national convention to 
be held during October presages a 
larger number of manufacturers and 
suppliers than ever are now bidding 
actively for business in the $5,000,- 
000,000 telephone industry.—Ray W. 
SmitH, Executive Vice - President, 
Telephone Engineer. 


Tractor Industry 

Behind on Orders 

@ FOR the third consecutive year, 
the farm equipment industry is find- 
ing itself unable to satisfy the farm- 
ers’ demands for tractors, despite the 
fact that during the latter two years 
of this period production has con- 
tinued at plant capacity. How long 
this demand will continue to exceed 
supply is problematical, but two facts 
are quite evident to the trade: 

The demand is showing continuous 
expansion and near-future develop- 
ments will doubtless greatly extend 
the market, and 

New legislation and the uncertainty 
of future governmental policies are 
tending to restrict new plant develop- 
ment which under normal operation 
of economic laws would be considered 
logical. 

This growing importance of the 
tractor is a natural and understand- 
able development. In 1929, in many 
respects the tractor’s best previous 
year, the general purpose tractor was 
making its initial appearance. This 
type met the needs of a greater num- 
ber of farmers. It applied power to 
the production of row crops, which 
exceed small grain in acreage, and 
which because of the necessity for 
cultivation requires from three to five 
times the coverage involved in small 
grain production. The general pur- 
pose tractor virtually doubled the 
hours of work per year, and made 
possible a greater replacement of work 
animals, in many instances ending an 
expensive and needless duplication of 


power. 
Contributing even more to the 
growing demand for tractors has been 
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the development of smaller units, the 
one-plow and the smaller two-plow 
sizes. With them two to three mil- 
lion farmers for whom the pre-depres- 
sion types and sizes of tractors were 
not economical became logical trac- 
tor users. This smaller tractor is eco- 
nomical for the tenant farmer, and it 
frees the smaller farmers from the ne- 
cessity for additional labor. 

Another million or more farmers 
are asking the industry for a still 
smaller power unit, and many pro- 
ducers now have them under develop- 
ment, some of which may not be far 
removed from the market. The pres- 
ent economic cycle may see tractors 
in profitable operation on the forty- 
and fifty-acre farras, and at prices 
which will make the equivalent in ani- 
mal power prohibitive. 

Coincident with these developments 
have been such new elements contrib- 
uting to greater dependability and 
convenience as rubber tires, high com- 
pression engines, better utilization of 
low grade fuels, developments in the 
Diesel field, all to the end that the 
gamble has been taken out of power 
farming, and the farmer who has not 
been a tractor user can buy with 
confidence.—Im plement and Tractor. 





Several Promotions 
At Westinghouse 
J. M. McKibbin, Jr., has been appointed 


apparatus advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. McKibbin has served Westinghouse 
in various advertising, sales promotion and 
industrial sales capacities since he joined 


R. R. DAVIS J. M. McKIBBIN, JR. 


the company in 1922. His first position 
was in the sales promotion division of 
the Pittsburgh office. In 1924, he became 
advertising manager in the Cleveland 
office, and three years later he was in 
charge of similar activities in the Detroit 
ofice. When the Central Sales District 
was formed, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, he was placed in charge of adver- 
tising activities of the company in the 
important industrial areas of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Later he moved his office to East Pitts- 


burgh where he had charge of sales pro- 
motion operations involving all industries 
served by Westinghouse equipment. In 
1936, he was appointed apparatus sales 
promotion manager to codrdinate all such 
activities, except those involving Westing- 
house merchandising equipment, at head- 
quarters and in district sales offices. In 
his new position, Mr. McKibbin will main- 
tain his offices in East Pittsburgh. 

R. R. Davis, formerly apparatus adver- 
tising manager of Westinghouse has been 
appointed assistant to §. D. Mahan, gen- 
eral advertising manager of the company. 
Mr. Davis has been associated with West- 
inghouse advertising activities since 1910. 

D. C. Brooks has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric International Company. Mr. 
Brooks was educated in England, and in 


1928 entered the Merchandising Division 
of Westinghouse in this country. He was 
later connected with the London office. 


Wells Joins Gatke 

John E. Wells, formerly advertising 
manager, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit, 
has joined the Gatke Corporation, Chi- 
cago, as advertising and sales promotion 
manager. Mr. Wells was one of the 
founders of the Industrial Marketers of 
Detroit, N.I.A.A. chapter, and is its past 
president. 


McNutt Goes to Gittins 


George C. McNutt, formerly advertising 
manager of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., P 
oria, [ll., has joined Bert S. Gittins, Ad- 
vertising, Milwaukee, to assist in handling 
the agency's industrial accounts. 








TRIPLES THE 
VALUE OF YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


The Refiner gives you almost three times 
more coverage per dollar in the refining 
division of the oil industry than any other 
oil publication. This triple value is the re- 
sult of a low rate for "'no-waste" circulation. 


Edited solely for those engaged in petro- 
leum refining and natural gasoline manufac- 
ture, The Refiner has 67°/, more subscrip- 
tions from these individuals, much to the 
advertisers’ benefit. Let the Refiner triple 
the value of your advertising to the petro- 
leum refining market. 


Write now for market data and media facts. 
The REFINER — Houston, Texas 


A GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY SPECIALIZED OIL JOURNAL 


(ERS ENR ENO EE SRS. STEN RIM TE 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing" or direct from the publishers 





246. Packingtown Has $3,000,000,- 
000 to Spend. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
prepared by The National Provisioner 
defines and analyzes the meat packing 
industry and its buying habits, and the 
logical approach to it. 


247. Qualified Live Prospects. 

This deluxe 16-page case-bound 
book printed in many colors graphical- 
ly shows what happens to the manu- 
facturer’s sales story as it travels 
through the salesmen and sales outlets 
to qualified prospects by word of 
mouth, national advertising, booklets 
and catalogs in the usual manner and 
also when the catalog is maintained 
until the moment of buying. Prepared 
by Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


248. This Business of Building. 

A colorful brochure presenting a 
story of the building market as seen 
by The Architectural Forum. 


249. Surveying the Market. 

A monthly bulletin with news about 
construction activities in the eleven 
Western states. Issued by Western 
Construction News. 


229. Hundreds of Thousands of 
Reasons Why. 


This prospectus shows how 1,500,- 
000 names give complete coverage of 
the major industrial markets, and em- 
phasizes that efficient selling by mail 
depends upon the completeness and 
accuracy of the lists employed. Is- 
sued by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. 


230. Power Field 1937 Model. 


An analysis of the market for pow- 
er equipment and the factors which 
are influencing activity in this market. 
The booklet was prepared by Power. 


207. Origin of Orders. 

This is Market Data Sheet No. 9 
of Machinery’s series prepared for sales 
promotion and advertising executives. 
It is a chart showing who originates 
the demand for machine tools, based 
upon the practice in 718 plants and 
shops. 
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219. Survey of Industrial Buying. 
Report of a survey by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Grade School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, in order to furnish an im- 
partial factual study of industrial pur- 
chases of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. Shows division of pur- 
chases direct and through distributors. 
Published by Mill & Factory. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who specify 
purchases and initiate orders. 


215. Oil Field Equipment Market 
Data. 

Statistical information on oil well 
drilling activity for 1937 by states 
and the number of wells to be 
equipped for pumping. Issued by The 
Oil Weekly. 


222. Air Conditioning Trends. 

A monthly bulletin to interpret the 
sales side of the air conditioning in- 
dustry presenting trends and market 
conditions. Published by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning and 
American Artisan. 


236. Organized Buying Information. 

This illustrated booklet issued by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service offers three 
definite suggestions each for catalog 
content and catalog format and shows 
the trend toward cover catalogs in pre- 
filed catalog services. 


250. The Speculative Home Building 
Market. 

This booklet analyzes the home 
building market with specific refer- 
ence to the real estate operator and his 
importance as a buying factor o! 
building materials and equipment. 
Published by National Real Estaé: 
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starts with today "ss PLANNING 


The Electric Utility Industry in ten years has Now .. . 1937 Industrial Production is still 
11% below 1929, but Electric Utility Output is 
13% above 1929. That’s why construction bud- 


Gained . . . 6,000,000 more Customers 
Electrified . . 800,000 more Farms 
Invested . . $5,000,000,000 more in its Plant 
Added .. ._ . 11,000,000 Kw. to its Capacity 


gets for transmission and distribution are being 
pushed up again. That's why utilities are busy 
planning for new capacity. Regardless of when 
and this was accomplished during the last ten the actual orders are placed, remember that 
years —a period including the worst depres- tomorrow's buying action starts with today’s 
sion this country has ever known.* planning. 


* From talk by C. W. Kellogg, President Edison Elec 
cal Institute before the Pennsylvania Electric ¢ 
‘lation, Bedford Springs Pa September lth 


To sell the electrical industry {Light and power companies, electrical manufacturers, in- 
dustrial electrical engineers), concentrate your advertising in the industry's FIRST paper— 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Electrical World shows up First consistently, year after year, as the preferred publi- 

cation among readers. They ought to know! It has the greatest A.B.C. paid circulation 
A McGraw-Hill 15,626 net paid, June, 1937. It carries three times the advertising of the nearest 330 W. 42nd St. 
Publication comparable publication New York, N. Y. 
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